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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


VERY new influence brought to bear by the Opposition to 
papal infallibility on the (Ecumenical Council seems so far to 
have tended practically to precipitate its definition,—a condition of 
things which is apt to result from eager resistance to the great 
majority of any powerful body. It seems now to be certain that 
the French Government has interfered, as the Times of Thursday 
publishes two extracts from certain letters of the French Foreign 
Minister, Count Daru (the longer of them addressed, as it is 
asserted by the Catholic journals, to Count Werner de Mérode), 
in both of which he explicitly asserts that France must withdraw 
her troops if infallibility is proclaimed. ‘ No one,” says Count 
Daru in one of these letters, “‘can be so blind as to suppose that 
it would be possible to retain our troops in Rome for a day 
after the dogma of infallibility had been pronounced.” ‘‘ ‘There 
would,” he proceeds, ‘‘ be an irresistible movement of opinion in 
France to which it would be impossible not to yield.” In the 
other, the one supposed to be addressed to Count Werner de 
Mérode, Count Daru declares that he has written repeatedly to 
the French Ambassador, M. de Banneville, on the subject, and 
instructed him to explain the truth to Cardinal Antonelli. The 
trath appears to be that neither can the troops be kept in Rome, 
nor the financial affairs of the Pope “ arranged,” as Count Daru 
had hoped, (is not that like the bribe offered by Simon Magus ?) 
nor the Concordat with France kept up, if the Ultramontane policy 
is to be carried out. ‘‘ On peut infirmer gravement,” says Count 
Daru, ‘les engagements concordataires, dont la Propagande ne 
parait pas tenir le moindre compte, et briser le pacte qui nous 
unit.” Formidable for the Pope, no doubt. But was it quite 
prudent to employ a threat to a power to which the threats of the 
world are necessarily stimulants? If the Pope disregards the 
threat, he may lose his secular independence. But if he regards 
it, will he not lose his spiritual power ? 

















One might almost suppose that the French Government 
meant the threat in this sense, and was rather disposed to 
extricate itself from a false position at Rome by precipitating 
matters, but for a certain tone of plaintiveness in Count Daru’s 
letter, as if the French Government dreaded the revolutionary 
power at home, and were bitterly annoyed with the Pope for not 
restraining the Council from any step likely to widen the breach 
between the conservative influences of tne Catholic Church and 
civil society in France. “The revolutionary party,” he says, 
“which has been moving for some time, gives us here some 
little embarrassment. It conspires and seems to intend acting 
in the immediate future. How blind they must be in Rome, if 


that here is the danger ; that to break up the conservative power in 


by Syllabuses is to play the game of those who always and openly 
attack it with the utmost bitterness, both by words and actions.” 


Waves, 
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they fail to perceive that they are putting fresh arms into its hands ; 


| 


the face of such a peril is insanity; that to compromise religion | 


King Louis of Bavaria has written a birth-day letter of congra- 


203 | tulation to Dr. Dillinger, in which he expresses his hope that Dr. 


Dollinger will continue his bold fight against the Ultramontanes. 
As the fight cannot go on upon the same basis long unless the 
(Ecumenical Council refuse to define the dogma of Papal Infalli- 
bility,—which King Louis probably hardly expects,—and Dr. 
Dollinger's persistence would, of course, mean schisin if continued 
after the Council has spoken, this letter looks very like the ex- 
pression of a Bavarian hope of formal schism,—a more formid- 
able suggestion by far, if it be at all well founded, from the most 
Catholic country in Germany, unless it be the Tyrol, than any 
threatenings of secular Governments as to their concordats or the 
withdrawal of troops. 


The whirligig of Time has never brought about its re- 
venges with more picturesque effect than by bringing a coloured 
member for Mississippi, Mr. Revels, to that same place in 
the Senate which was last occupied by Mr. Jefferson Davis. 
Mr. Revels took his seat this day week (26th February), being 
admitted by ‘‘a strict party vote” of 48 to 8. He is the first 
negro who ever sat in Congress, and has reached the Senate at a 
single step. ‘l'en years ago, when Mr. Buchanan was still Pre- 
sident of the United States, and the South hardly yet prepared 
even for Secession, Mr. Revels was one of those * weak things 
of the world, and things which are not,” which God has called 
to confound the mighty things of the world, and to bring to 
naught the things which are. Surely the deliverance of Israel 
from Egypt itself was not more conspicuously a work of Divine 
power,—or more conspicuously disregarded as a sign by the gene- 
ration which witnessed it. 


Both the Army and Navy Estimates have been produced this 
week, and very satisfactory they are. Mr. Childers, having no 
Horse Guards to bother him, can carry out his own policy, and 
his policy is to give us forty ironclad men-of-war, the largest, 
most powerful, and swiftest in the world ; 61,000 men, of whom 
16,000 are marines; and a reserve of 37,000 more, for £9,200,000 
a year. He promises moreover, to build at the rate of 13,000 tons 
of armour-clad vessels a year until the fleet numbers sixty,—is 
superior, that is, to almost any possible combination of other 
fleets. He has reduced the “clerical” staff everywhere about a 
third, is gradually reducing the coastguard, which was doomed 
when the country accepted Free Trade ; is making every man work, 
turning out officers, for example, with a tendency to stick in har- 
bour ; has a plan for compelling retirements on pension so as to 
secure younger and more efficient officers, which seems to please 
the Navy; and has struck a hard blow at dockyard corruption by 
the plan described in another column. Finally, he has greatly 
increased the aptitude of the service for battle by sending a Flying 
Squadron across the world, which will return thoroughly educated, 
by sending the coastguard ironclads to sea, and by laying down 
a general rule that a ship is in her place anywhere rather than 
in dock. All that sounds exceedingly well, and we only wish it 
had been possible to carry it all out with fewer dismissals of dock- 
yard hands. The perversity of the public upon that point seems 
incurable. 





Mr. Corry of course criticized Mr. Childers’ statement, but the 
only points he made were that he was entitled to some of Mr. 
Childers’ credit, which is true of every First Lord who ever held 
office ; and that sweeping reductions in the dockyards hurt the men 
reduced, which is as true as it is unavoidable. Ile tried hard to 
show that the new system of purchasing stores did not work, and 
it appeared that he had been down at the dockyards hunting up 


| facts from foremen, some of whom of course condemned every- 


thing provided, for substantial reasons explained in Mr. Baxter's 


That does not read quite like finessing in the hope of a great | speech. He was, however, most eloquent on Mr. Childers’ con- 
Papal blunder,—much more like reproaching an ally. The | 
Vatican and Tublet, at all events, treat the French Minister's | which he thought quite ‘* unconstitutional.” Suppose an accident 
warning entirely de haut en bas,—like a message sent from a| happened, how was Mr. Childers to be tried by court-martial ? 


drowning man to one raised high upon a rock to beware of the; And if not Mr. Childers, then who? Did Mr. Corry never hear 


duct in hoisting the Admiralty flag on board the Channel Fleet, 


of a court-martial on a lieutenant for failure in duty while his 
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captain was on board? Suppose the Royal flag had been flying, The North-German Parliament has abolished capital punishes, 
would he have wanted to try the Queen? Yet Her Majesty is} by a vote of 118 to 81, in spite of a strong Speech from Count = 
most certainly constitutionally the superior of any officer in her] Bismarck, and a threat that the Federal Council would reject the 
own Navy. ;commou Penal Cole. ‘The vote is a remarkable one, as isda 
susceptible of the ordinary explanations. All Southern races itis 
said, detest the penalty of death, because they enjoy life so mA 
that death wears to them an aspect of torture, but the Prossiang 
certainly do not hate it on that account. Neither do they abolish 
it, as Calvinists ought to do, because they believe that the soul js 
endangered by the premature sentence of the body, May not the 
dislike to the punishment arise from a gradual weakening of the 





Mr. Cardwell presented the Army Estimates on Thursday, 
As usual, he smothered himself in details, but it would appear 
that under his arrangements the United Kingdom at least is well 
guarded. ‘There are 109,000 men in the Islands, of whom 86,000 
are Regulars and 21,000 Reserves, besides 63,000 Militia and 
160,000 Volunteers, 332,000 in all; while the cadres have been so 


increased that in time of danger the Regulars might be doubled in belief i fat pa é i ee al 
an : ; age é , delief in a future state, an impression that whe : 
a week. The entire country is to be divided into nine great ’ i n we take away 


H - , > a}y< ar . $ 

military commands, in each of which a single man will be supreme | we sis tote — ~ last chance, take more, that is, than we cay 
over all military forces, so that the Kingdom will in fact he | bave a right to take ¢ 

defended by nine armies or legions, each complete in all arms and The Trish Tenant-Right chiefs do not appear to be satistied with 
36,000 strong. If the commissariat and transport services of those | the Land Bill. We publish to-day a letter from the editor of the 
Legions are complete that force is ample for defence, and its} J*;eemun's Journal, their organ, disputing the usual view of the 
organization reflects credit on the department, more especially as| Bill. He says the mere tender of the lease will extinguish the 
it will cost with the Colonial Services only £13,000,000; equal) Custom, and apparently wishes for clauses enabling the tenant tj 
to £100 per soldier, but still lighter than heretofore by about} claim the lease,—an impossibility, we fear. His second poiat, 
£2,000,000. On the other hand, the force in the Colonies has| that failure to pay rent ought not to destroy a claim to compen. 
been reduced from 49,000 to 20,941, the reduction being, how- | sation exceeding the default, is sound enough; but we must give 
ever, in part, in purely colonial troops. The grades of Ensign | the landlord security as well as the tenant, and how is that to be 
and Cornet are to be abolished, the nation buying up the com- | done otherwise? Mr. Gray would let a ten-pounder fail to pay 
missions at an ultimate cost of £500,000; and the number of! rent for six years and then claim £10 on departure. That won't 
subalterns is to be reduced from 20 per battalion to 14, a great | do. Note that the landlords’ papers, or some of them, are saying 
improvement, though the total number of officers is still far too} that fixity of tenure, with periodical revisions, would pay the land. 
heavy. All this is excellent, provided only that it is only the | lords better than this Bill, which they think will stereotype rents, 
beginning, and that Mr. Cardwell looks to the final reduction of | If the landlords knew their own interests, we should yet have an 
the whole into a single closely-linked Parliamentary Army of | amendment changing the seven years’ right into a 1,000 years’, but 
Defence. providing for periodic valuations. 











Mr. Cardwell proposes that in future men shall enlist for twelve} = ye submarine cable i i safely laid from Bombay to Aden 
years, of which six shall be passed at home in the Reserve. Ie} aeross the Arabian Sea. It remains only to extend it to Suez 
believes that this change will greatly encourage recruiting, which, | a4 then we shall have a commuvication with India, which would 
however, improves. ‘The standard has been raised to 5ft. Sin. : | poe perfect but that the Khedive can interrupt it whenever he 
every recruit who is enlisted when drunk is released, and every | jjkes. 

unfit man engaged is charged to the recruiter, that is, the re- 
cruiter pays the expenses of his medical inspection and his 
return home. The consequence of these changes is that recruit- 
ing is really free, and out of 8,182 recruits sent to their regi- 
ments in 1869 without escort only seven failed to appear, a 
result without a parallel in the armies of the world. It is 
really a splendid change, and suggests the possibility of ulti- 
mately securing the one great improvement which, if it is ever 
adopted, will give us a boundless supply of men, an enlistment 
of soldiers on the officers’ principle, that except when engaged 
in actual warfare they are at liberty to depart when they will. 
We believe that will be tried yet, and then the British Army 
will be the one really free army in the world. 





Mr. Lowe and the brewers are going in for a tussle. In 1862, 
Mr. Gladstone abolished the duty on hops, but imposed a tax of 
3d. per barrel on the brewers by way of licence. ‘This was, in 
fact, to impose a light duty on beer; but the brewers say they 
cannot get the money out of their customers, which, with all 
deference to them, must be nonsense. Why do they not ask 3d. 
a barrel more? If that slight increase brings in fresh competition, 
that is to the benefit of the public. ‘Their true grievance was, we 
suspect, mentioned by Mr. Bass. The old duty on hops compelled 
the growers to sell their hops quickly to raise money. Now they 
combine and hold on till the brewers have to pay the old price 
for hops and the 3d. too. But is not that compensated by the 

—$—$_____ steady increase in the consumption of beer? Suppose Mr. Lowe 

Mr. Heron, Mr. Disraeli’s ‘‘ sham Fenian,” was officially | abolishes the Malt Duty, puts 5s. a barrel on beer—the manu- 
returned for Tipperary by a majority of four votes over his | facture is 20,000,000 barrels—and prohibits private brewing, would 
opponent Mr. Kickham, the ‘“ true Fenian,” having polled 1,668 | that suit them? It would suit the Exchequer. 
votes against Mr. Kickham’s 1,664. The total number of votes given 
was therefore 3,332, a third greater, as compared with the 2,171 
given last November, on occasion of the contest between O’ Donovan 
Rossa and Mr. Heron. Still, the number of electors who did not 
vote is far greater than the number who did, as there were near 
9,000 registered electors in 1865, and in the combat between Mr. 
White and Mr. Waldron in October, 1866, no less than 6,284 : 
actually voted, nearly double the number of those who voted last | afterwards, however, the Euglish and Canadian settlers, getting 
week. Clearly there is terrorism in ‘Tipperary on one side,—| tired of this kind of thing, armed, and to the number of 500 in- 
perhaps on both. What would a fair trial of the ballot there | sisted on Nielle’s retirement and the abolition of the Provisional 

Government. Rielle, on his part, threatened to bombard the 


show ? 
town from Fort Garry unless the English retired. It is all right, 
Mr. Gladstone intimated both on Monday and Thursday that} y, suppose, and in accordance with the new policy, but somehow 
he had some new plan to propose for the repression of agrarian we think a telegram announcing that 500 red-coats and a compaby 
outrage in Ireland. On Monday, in answer to a question from of artillery had appeared before Fort Garry, had hung the“ Provi- 
Lord J. Manners, he stated that Government had several changes | gional ( yovernment,” and had replaced the British flag, would greatly 
in the laws under consideration which would all be “ within the delight most Englishmen. 
principles of the Constitution.” On Thursday, in answer to a aaeeReRrs ' 
question from Mr. Bentinck, he reaffirmed the intention of the | The American Senate seems to have a prejudice in favour 
Government to resort to exceptional measures if necessary, declared | honesty. ‘The House of Representatives lately passed a resoltr 
that they wanted no stimulus from private questions, but declined | tion advising an issue of £10,000,000 in greenbacks, that 1, 
to make promises upon a subject ‘so immeasurably grave.” It muleting every creditor about 12 per cent. for the advantage af 
is rumoured that among the measures intended is a reorganization every debtor. ‘The Senate, however, has passed a resolution, 
of the detective police, which, we fear, will not accomplish much. | without a division, declaring that, ‘* To add to the present amouot 
seem to| of irredeemable paper currency of the country would be to rendet 
more difficult and remote the resumption of specie payments ; to 





The French Winnipeggers seem to have roused the English 
Winnipeggers at last. On the 28th February it was stated in 
Toronto that a sort of Territorial Government had been formel 
in the Settlement, with Rielle for President, and that negotiations 
would be opened with Ottawa for a fusion in the Dominion o 
terms resembling those accepted by Lower Canada. Very shortly 








The police will be called spies, and their evidence will s« | 
Irish juries made to order. As we haye tried to argue ¢lsewhere, | 
it is to a reform in the law of evidence that we must look for encourage and foster a spirit of speculation; to aggravate the 
evils produced by frequent and sudden fluctuations of values; to 
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Ce ee eee s . . a) ati —— . 
iate the credit of the nation ; and to check the healthful ten- | years to their former allegiance ; the wife's nationality following 
P ey of legitimate business to settle down upon safe and permanent | the husband’s, and the nationality of minors following their fathers’ 
oe pe As the new issue requires an Act, it cannot, of course, be | while residing with him, but being left to their choice as between 
ie How the House of Lords must envy the Senate its | their original country and that of their adoption on coming of 
: ' age. Naturalization is to carry all the privileges of citizenship, 
independence - | : Li 
; 1 Clarend | including power to take office under the Crown,—but only where 
A large body of merchants waited = gee Cc —~ ne naturalization here has been followed by the legal renuncia- 
Monday to complain of the new —e babrsaiien ay a ™ | tion of citizenship under the foreign power to which the foreigner 
P e increase of 2} per cent. on imports, because they aaa bie If end oltien " 
not like the increase of ; ; ‘ sine was previously subject. naturalized citizens, however, stay 
thought —— — eer vod nc age ede - away for two years from their adopted country, their letters of 
they objected ‘to the increased , Sites tre ’ | naturalization are liable to be (but are not necessarily) cancelled. 
in an excessively lengthy sor tity — hein omens Foreigners are permitted to acquire and dispose of real and per- 
showing, first, that nes as . a ; 1 a . . | sonal property of every description ; but this only applies to the 
vent local transit eaten - ecg rt ag a - . ” yt United King:lom, and leaves the Colonies unfettered. The Bill 
of Tientsin, China was entitled to put a 5 per cent. export duty | ..omed to give general satisfaction. 
on silk, and that the enhanced duty did not exceed that figure. | lin 
Sonate = 
s were t fi raise and Lord Clarendon | = Z : = 
But the merchants were es — = that if ai aa scales | Mr. Torrens, the Member for Cambridge, moved on ‘Tuesday 
too clever to touch gem om 9 wane it ‘,.| in the House of Commons, a resolution *‘ That in order to arrest 
is for British trade, Sir R. Alcock has purchased the _ . : : 13 
tageot A a aa oa the increase of pauperism, and to relieve the distressed condition 
advantage by plundering the Indian Treasury of £500,000 a year. 


, , ; of the working-classes, it is expedient that measures be adopted 
re pay ll will be fair, but he won't pay a| es cane Ee ca tee 7 
Let Mr. Lowe pay that and a : Pay * | for facilitating the emigration of poor families to British colonies.” 
pen 


ny, and if he were seriously asked to pay it, the treaty would | Mr. Torrens himself seemed to be in favour of giving power to 
be rejected here as it has already been rejected in India. poor-law guardians to borrow sums on the security of the rates, 
which they should expend in providing means for emigration, 
repaying themselves in a limited period out of the rates they 
would thereby save. But he also suggested paying £1,000,000 
out of the Consolidated Fund for emigration, which he thought, 
aided by local help from the sums borrowed on the rates to the 
amount of another £1,000,000, would pay for the emigration of 
50,000 families. Other speakers who supported the motion were 
in favour of other schemes, and on the whole it did not seem that 
there was any concert as to the means, but only agreement in a 
general resolution which might cover any one of very different 
plans. Mr. Gladstone pointed out the extreme danger of com- 
mitting the House to a resolution so vague that it was not even 
defined in principle, and insisted on the enormous mischief of a 
sort of relaxation of the Poor Law, which would both put a 
stop to self-supported emigration and remove all the shame now 
attaching to falling back on the resources of the public. He 
promised some aid from the Government transports to Canada in 
helping emigration, but strenuously resisted the resolution, which 
was, fortunately, rejected in a very thin House by a majority of 
105 (153 to 48). 











Jacob Spinass, the Swiss porter of Buecker'’s Hotel, Finsbury, 
aceused of killing Cecilia Aldridge, a young prostitute, was on | 
Thursday found guilty and sentenced to death. The case as 
summed up by Baron Channell resolved itself in two alternatives. 
The man admits that he killed the woman, and it is clear from the 
evidence either that he had not money enough to satisfy her, and 
killed her for refusing him,—in which case his act was murder ; or 
there was a quarrel about money and blows were struck, one of 
which killed her, in which case, says the Baron, it was man- 
slaughter. The jury inclined to the former view, but it is to be 
observed that while, on the one hand, the position of the body 
suggested murder, on the other, the woman had accepted money 
from Spinass, for a Swiss franc piece was found in her pocket. The 
truth is probably not known even to Spinass, who was nearly 
delirious with drink, and it is improbable that under such a doubt 
the capital sentence will be executed. 


The Universities are getting anxious about Mr. Gladstone's 
delay of the University Tests’ Bill. It was promised in the Queen's 
‘Speech, and the delay is very likely due solely to the cause 
assigned,—the pressure of other Government business,—for never 
did any Government begin a Session with a better prepared load| The governing body of Trinity College, Dublin, has declared 
of heavy work. Still it is a little unfortunate that the delay | Wreservedly in favour of the abolition of all religious tests, and 
should occur in a Bill about which Mr. Gladstone is suspected of | has transmitted a memorial to Mr. Gladstone in which they insist 
feeling serious qualms, and his answer to a question put to him on | on the advantages of having young men of different faiths educated 
Thursday as to the course of the Public Schools’ Commissioners | i2 common, and on the great disadvantages of the separate seclu- 
will not remove the uneasiness. The Commissioners in deciding | Sion of denominational groups of students during the years of 
upon the bodies which are to name the new governing bodies of University teaching. We need hardly say that we concur heartily 
the great public schools, have limited their choice to members of | in this view, and only wish there were any chance that the Irish 
the Church of England. Thus, the Senate of the University Roman Catholics would concur too. Only, of course, the Roman 
of London is to name one of the new governing bodies of Rugby Catholics will say that this tends to inspire Roman Catholic 
and Harrow, who is to be eligible, however, only in case he can | Youths with the view that heretics may be such very good fellows, 
declare himself a member of the Church of England. Mr. Glad- after all, as to diminish seriously the dread of heresy. And as 
stone stated that he believed this limitation was quite within the | that is precisely what we Protestants wish, and precisely what 
spirit of the Act under which the Public Schools’ Commissioners ; te Roman Catholics dread, we doubt if there is much use pressing 
have been working, though it was quite open to Parliament to the point upon them. 
object to any such restriction. Mr. Gladstone himself did not 
say he approved of it, but he did not certainly seem to disapprove;| The question of amalgamating the two branches of the legal 
he declared that these great schools were strictly Church schools | profession, to which we have more than once alluded, has received 
before the Act; and that the Act did not suggest any change in | fresh discussion in a pamphlet by Mr. C. ‘I. Saunders, and the 
this respect, but, on the contrary, referred to a previous report of | subject becomes all the more important from the late speech of the 
the Commissioners, which clearly contemplated that the governing | Lord Chancellor, as well as from the measures which he proposes 
bodies would continue to be composed of members of the Church of | to introduce this session. Mr. Saunders is an advocate of the 
England. In short, the answer was one quite consistent with neutra- | system of Local Courts of First Instance, and of the removal of 
lity in the matter, but hardly that of a man anxious for governing | all distinctions between barristers and attorneys. He points out 
bodies of the widest possible scope. Yet if the limitation should be | forcibly that attorneys are admitted to practice at present in those 
persevered in, it will probably prevent the Senate of the University | Courts which are fast absorbing the largest share of the business of 
of London from making any nominations at all. Mr. Gladstone's | the country, while barristers do not enjoy any reciprocal ad- 
“historical conscience” is clearly a little sensitive in that region | vantages. ‘The example of America shows us that it is quite 
where Liberal and Church principles intersect. | possible for a division of labour to continue with the most absolute 

we | fusion of the two branches. As it is clear, too, that the tendency 

A Bill has been introduced into the Lords by the Lord Chan- | of all meditated legal reforms, from the foundation of a common 
cellor, which received the fullest support from Lord Derby, for | Legal University to the union of Law and Equity, points in the 
altering the law in relation to the allegiance and naturalization of | same direction, the question raised by Mr. Saunders is not only 
British subjects. It proposes that naturalization in a foreign | practical, but pressing. 
couutry should imply the renunciation of British nationality, | 
persons already naturalized being allowel to return within two | Cousols were on Friday evening 92} to 923. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—>— 
THE DUKE OF RICHMOND. 


HE difficulty as to the Tory leadership in the Lords has 
been settled by the choice of the Duke of Richmond, 
—an event which, as it has been followed by the removal of 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Carnarvon from the benches of ‘ inde- 
pendent Opposition ’ to those where the true followers of the 
Opposition chiefs usually sit, is supposed to indicate a virtual 
consolidation of the Tory party in the Lords. If it were 
necessarily true that solid leaders infect their followers with 
‘solidarity,’ the choice of the Duke of Richmond would be | 
as brilliant as our Tory contemporaries strive,—with much 
effort,—to believe it. And to a very limited extent, no 
doubt, this is true; and to that extent the Duke, who is as 
solid a Briton as ever sat in Parliament, may very likely 
succeed in recementing the recent breaches. He is a man of 
business, clear-headed in business matters, beyond all doubt ; 
a temperate man, too, who is not liable to be carried away by 
rhetorical fervour, of which he hardly guesses the meaning ; 
a man of sense (in the narrower significance of the word) who 
judges well from the experience of yesterday to the policy of 
to-day, but hardly well from the experience of last year to 
the policy of next year; a loyal and safe party-man, more- 
over, who is not at all likely to be tempted into breaking 
with his colleague in the other House, and who ?s likely to be 
most strenuous,—if he is given time to apprehend the emer- 


ee 
and astonishment loosed, almost for tke first time, his ton 
in the House of Commons, he kept his word. Yet there 
always been a certain sort of solidity of Conception abo 
the Duke of Richmond’s errors. Even in his g ; 
against the repeal of the Corn Laws he was ooberest 
error, which is not commonly a Tory virtue. He beliene 
that the great bulk of opinion both in the country and 
in towns was favourable to Protection. Not only g0, but he 
urgently demanded that protection for native agriculture and 
protection for native manufactures should stand or fa) 
together,—only unfortunately he demanded that they shoulg 
stand together, and not fall together, whereas they adopted 
the latter alternative. The interests of agriculture and many, 
factures were “inseparably united ;” what was injurious {) 
the one was injurious to the other ;—which was very good gp 
far as it went, had not Lord March made the little mistake of 
putting bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter. He also seemej 
to hold that English agriculture and manufactures both 
needed protection because both of them were “still in their 
infancy,’—in 1846,—which in one sense perhaps they were 
but certainly a very aged infancy, from which they would 
never have emerged under the guardianship of Protection, 
This intellectual stability and coherence in error has beep 
one of the most encouraging features about the Duke of 
Richmond. For the very same solid confidence in an obsolete 
position which the Duke betrayed at the beginning of his 
career, when he boldly declared in 1846 that the whole com. 
munity, town and country alike, were in general favourable to 
Protection, he betrayed again in 1868 with reference to the 





gency,—about securing a certain amount of concession from all 
the various sides of his party, so as to enable it to act with 
something like unanimity. He has more knowledge and | 
more judgment than the Earl of Malmesbury: he is 
worth a very high multiple of the Duke of Marl- 
borough. If the post of leader of the Tory Lords 
were the sort of thing for a good plain politician, with no 
gifts and graces, except high rank, no humour, no power of 
oratory, no capacity for exposition, no ease of manner, no 
grasp of mind, there could not be a better Tory leader than 
the Duke of Richmond. He is a perfectly regular ducal solid, 
with an excellent head for small matters and a capacity for 
not apprehending large ones till the time is past,—which makes 
him, no doubt, an excellent representative of the Tory Peers. 
But whether a perfect representative of Tory Peers can really 
manage for any long time to /ead them, is a very doubtful 
matter indeed, for which we should be sorry to answer with 
any positiveness. 

The Standard is happily convinced that “the whole 
political career of the noble Duke shows that he is emi- 
nently qualified for the leadership of the Conservative party, 
under the peculiar circumstances in which the party is 
placed. He unites in himself the chief, the essential qualifi- | 
cations of a party leader,—experience, business aptitude, tact, 
readiness, the courtesy which facilitates so much the conduct 
of Parliamentary business, the good-will and confidence from 
supporters which give a party leader his strength,”—and so 
forth. Well, as regards the experience, the business aptitude, 
and the good-humour, the Standard is no doubt right. But 
then, though the Duke has plenty of experience, he has shown a 
very slender power of profiting by it; though he has plenty of 
business aptitude, he has shown no political sagacity ; though 
he has an ample store of good-humour, it is apt to render 
him well satisfied with untenable positions. As for “tact and 
readiness,” he has about as much for Parliamentary purposesas a 
hull without either sails or steam has tacking power. The Duke 
is heavy in thought, heavier in speech, heaviest of all in ac- 
tion, The “ political career” of the Duke is one of solid mis- 
conception, tempered as he grew older by some practical caution. 
As Lord March, in the House of Commons he supported Sir 
Robert Peel till Sir Robert Peel’s good genius gave him a 
leaning to Free Trade, when Lord March, then M.P. for West 
Sussex, was the first to express his horror and astonishment. 
* He could not forbear saying,’—this was in January, 
1846, on the proposal to repeal the Corn Laws,—*“ that 
never, in the whole course of his existence, had he been 
so much horrified, distressed, or astonished as he had been 


sole author of it ;” and again, 


Irish Church measure of Mr. Gladstone. “ The operation of 
the Bill’ [the Suspensory Bill], he said on that occasion in the 
House of Lords, ‘extends only to August 1 in next year (iz, 
1869); “but ts there aman in the country who will pretend to say 
that there is any possibility of a scheme for the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Irish Church, and for the appropria- 
tion of the funds which will accrue if such a measure be 
carried, passing in the meantime through this or the other 
House?” Clearly the Duke is one of those philosophers who 
do xot believe in the possibility of motion. He did not 
believe in it in 1846. The experience of twenty-two years 
had not taught him to believe in it in 1868. How shoulda 
solid ducal intelligence, in the stable equilibrium of absolute 
content with the British institutions which had maintained 
him where he was, realize, without an utterly unducal imagi- 
nation, the existence of an accelerating force acting on thos 
comparatively free particles of matter of which, for the most 
part, the mass of the country is made up? While Mr. 
Disraeli, after admitting in deference to his party that opinion 
is at rest, no doubt says to himself, like Galileo in like circum- 
stances, ‘“‘ All the same, ¢¢ moves,’’ the Duke of Richmond, 
even after his own party has begun to see that the avalanche 
is moving, murmurs credulously to himself, ‘‘ All the same, 
it is at rest.” He is the kind of politician who, like Dr. 
Johnson, would have proved the reality of matter by master- 
fully knocking his stick upon the floor. A single point of 
positive experience is more to such a mind than a whole world 
of speculative reasoning, or even of half-distinct observation. 

And yet the Duke of Richmond, like many other men of 
strong sense in the narrow meaning of that term, when he has 
a leader who is quicker-sighted than himself, is apt to have 
even more confidence in his habitual trust of his leader, 
than in his habitual disbelief in change. In 1846 he was 
‘‘ horrified, distressed, and astonished” at the course of Sir 
Robert Peel, but then Sir Robert Peel was hardly reputed 
great squire, and he was dealing with corn, which Lord March 
thought the province of great squires. He virtually regarded the 
late Lord Derby, then as afterwards, as his leader, and Lord 
Derby was horrified, distressed, and astouished too. Since then 
the Duke has more than once shown the mastiff-like fidelity of 
strong characters not themselves of the first intellectual order, 
toa leader. When the satellites of the Cabinet were taunted 
by Lord Carnarvon in 1867 with their responsibility for 
Reform Bill which was really due to only two or three of them, 
the Duke growled his dissent just like a faithful mastiff who 
sees his master threatened. “I consider myself,” he said, 
‘as bound to every part of the measure as if I had been the 
“T am quite ready to admit, 





that night in listening to the propositions which had emanated 
from the right honourable baronet at the head of Her Majesty’s | 


and do so frankly, that I place the greatest confidence in the 


Government.” The policy then initiated should encounter, he | judgment of my noble friend at the head of the Government, 
said, *‘ his most strenuous, violent, and unceasing opposition,” | and that if on any great question I find myself differing very 
and except that Lord March had not quite devil enough in! materially from him, I should be inclined to doubt whether Lf 
him. nor, indeed, quite talking impulse enough, to be as | was correct, or whether the opinions of my noble friend ought 
“violent ” as he fully intended to be when horror, distress, | not rather to prevail.” That is the sort of shaggy fidelity dear 
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, master’s heart. No doubt, when Lord Cairns succeeded 
- Earl of Derby he did not find in the Duke the same 
- anlicit confidence. The Duke cautiously declined to encourage 
py an rupture with the House of Commons by voting 
a srt the second reading of the Irish Church Bill. Just as 
his father resigned rather than support Lord Grey in the 
threat of swamping the House of Lords at the time of the 

t Reform Bill, the son regarded an open defiance of the one 
House by the other as a sort of overture to chaos and the end 
of all things, from which his soul shrank, and certainly would 
not consent to encounter at the instigation of a mere success- 
fal lawyer like Lord Cairns. But though it is evident that 
the Duke of Richmond will hardly follow Mr. Disraeli, as he 
might have followed the late Lord Derby, to the verge of 
destruction, he showed on one occasion at least a very touch- 
ing loyalty to his leader’s ‘ntellectual word of command. 
When, in the Irish Church contest, Mr. Disraeli suggested to 
his party that very eccentric watchword at which the whole 
nation laughed heartily, ‘The Catholic Church in Ireland, 
already an Established Church, established by the Pope,” and 
asked his followers to point out that if the Protestant Church 
were disestablished by the English Crown, it would be com- 

ting as a voluntary Church against an established Catholic 
Church, the Duke of Richmond with quite pathetic docility 
took up the cry. “If you destroy this Establishment,” he 
said, following humbly in the steps of his leader, “you will 
by no means have destroyed all establishments. You will be 
left with one great Establishment, which owes its allegiance 
not to the Queen of England, but to the Pope of Rome, 
against the aggressions of whom this country has successfully 
and manfully striven for the last three hundred years.” Clearly 
the new leader is not without intellectual docility. Whether 
that is precisely the best quality of a leader is not so certain. 

Asa debater, no one would pretend that the Duke of Rich- 
mond has the slightest pretensions to the post he has accepted. 
He is slow, unready, difficult of speech. His notion of retort 
is clumsy, conventional, dismal. He does not often attempt 
it, and when he does their Lordships smile as the man smiled 
in Msop’s fable when a certain creature, not fitted for it by 
nature, took upon him to gambol like a lap-dog, under the 
impression that such manouvres were winning without refer- 
ence to the qualifications of the performer. When the Duke 
wanted to quiz the Liberals for leaving the Irish Church ques- 
tion so long untouched while they were themselves in office, 
he had recourse to the time-honoured quotation of every 
session for the last fifty years or so,— 

“As bees on flowers alighting cease their hum, 
So settling upon office Whigs are dumb,” 


—which he accompanied by the unfortunate suggestion that 
the quotation might prove prophetic as well as descriptive of the 
past Whig character, and that no more might be heard of the 
Trish Church Bill after the accession of the Liberals to office. 
When he wanted to defend Lord Derby against Lord Russell 





for passing a Reform Bill founded on household suffrage, he | 
had nothing happier to suggest by way of scoff than this | 
immemorial taunt against Lord Russell :—I cannot say that | 
Tever had the honour of visiting Pembroke Lodge, but I can | 
almost fancy that were I to do so, I should see this inscription | 
over the door, ‘ Russell, sole patentee and inventor of Reform. 
None genuine unless signed by me. Imitators beware!’” 
Very hippopotamian playfulness indeed! The Duke should | 
leave that sort of thing to Mr. Disraeli. On the whole, we | 
should augur that his success will depend on his power to! 
keep Lord Salisbury and Lord Carnarvon at his side without 
we Mr. Disraeli. The less he tries to be original, the 
tter. 


| 





THE NEW CHURCH-RATE CRY. 


‘ig very different opinions are suggested in our correspond- 
ence to-day as to the probable working of the Education 
Billif it should pass intolaw. The Rev. Llewellyn Davies, who 
at least accurately understands the practical arrangements 
likely to result in London under this Bill, thinks that the 
power of the proposed School Boards to found new schools,— 
or what, we suppose, comes to much the same thing, to take 
over a school already established on a voluntary basis, and 
appoint its managers for the future,—may hardly be used at 
all—that the machinery of the Bill will work almost entirely 
through the assisting clauses. Our Liverpool correspondent of 
this week evidently thinks very differently, but one of his 
reasons is, we think, founded in misconception. He thinks 
the economical argument in favour of a policy of assistance | 


rather than a policy of construction, will be worthless, because 
the Education Board has promised to supplement the rate 
wherever the rate exceeds threepence in the pound. He for- 
gets, however, the very important restriction upon that assist- 
ance. If he looks at Clause 83 of the Bill, he will see that it 
is only to be given where a threepenny rate fails to raise asum 
equal to ten shillings a head for each child who ought to be 
provided for in the school district, and is only to be given so 
far as may be needful to bring it up to that point. Now, 10s. a 
head per child,—very little more than the 2d. a week which 
each child pays,—is by no means an unreasonable limit to fix, 
and is evidently suggested on the idea that the rate ought to 
produce at most one-third of the total expense of education, 
the second third being contributed by the Parliamentary grant, 
and the last third by the parents’ school pence. If that limit 
is reached, and still the organization of education in the dis- 
trict be inefficient, the central department will have the duty 
of superseding the School Board in order to make the educa- 
tional provision really efficient ; and of course it would effect 
this in the manner which seemed the most economical, and 
best for the interest at once of the children and the rate- 
payers. If any School Board, under the pressure of vehement 
sectarian jealousies, had initiated the spendthrift policy of 
building instead of assisting adjacent schools already built, 
the Education Department would compel a return to the more 
thrifty policy. In fact, the power reserved to the Educa- 
tion Department to intervene over the heads of any inefli- 
cient School Board, coupled with the limit imposed on the sum 
to be raised, must act as a most efficient check upon 
a spendthrift policy, and as a virtual compulsion to adopt 
in any such district the policy of assisting existing schools 
wherever that is possible, instead of needlessly establishing 
new ones. Our Liverpool correspondent’s complaint that this 
policy of assisting existing schools out of the rates will cancel 
the motive for voluntary energy, applies in far greater degree 
to the plan of the League, or indeed every other plan for 
national education yet suggested, than it does to the Govern- 
ment Bill. You cannot propose to cure the deficiencies of our 
existing educational system wherever they may exist without 
giving indolent people an excuse for saying, ‘ As the State will 
supply my deficiencies, I may be idle.’ We are offered an 
alternative between one of two evils,—cither to let a great 
number of children grow up ignorant for the want of adequate 
voluntary effort,—or to provide a substitute for voluntary 
effort where it is inadequate. You cannot possibly have 
both advantages at once. If you prefer to keep an urgent 
motive to stir up voluntary effort,—you must keep the 
ignorance and the misery caused by neglect. If you pro- 
pose to remove the bad consequences of neglect, no matter 
in what fashion it is proposed to be done, you will (and must) 
remove with it one of the most urgent of the motives which 
press upon the indolent and the parsimonious, and induce 
them to exert themselves. Mr. Forster’s Bill, in leaving the 
most ample powers to the managers of religious schools to 
teach religion to all whose parents wish them to be taught it 
(though to none others), leaves one very strong inducement to 
voluntary effort, still untouched. The plan of the League, by 
underselling these schools and establishing a ruinous com- 
petition between public and private resources, would remove it. 

But though we see that there will remain under Mr. Forster’s 
Bill very many and most important inducements to the policy 
of extending even-handed assistance to all qualified public 
elementary schools,—whether denominational or not,—we 


° cannot but fear that what seem to us prepossessions inherited 


from a very inappropriate class of traditions,—the traditional 
battles between Dissenters and Churchmen about the Church- 
rate,—will interfere, first to impede the progress of the Bill, 
and next to hamper its natural operation when it has passed 
into an Act. We observe that a Conference of Dissenting 
ministers and others has been held, to condemn what is 


called this attempt to revive the Church-rate controversy, and 


that a certain section of the public seem in a mood to take what 
is certainly not a dispassionate and, as it seems to us, not a 
rational view of the matter. The grievance of the Dissenters, 
as we understand it, is this:—The School Board, whether 
elected by the vestry (asin the country, and usually in London), 
or by the Municipal Council (in boroughs), has the power to 
decide whether it will establish and manage new schools, 
or take over and manage existing schools, or assist exist- 
ing schools out of the rate, or expend its funds partly 
on schools which it manages and partly in assisting 
other qualified Schools which it does not manage. Now 
in all Schools which it manages, it may teach religion, if it 
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pleases, on condition that no child is offered any external induce- | 
ment to attend upon that religious teaching except its parents’ | 
wish, and that no parent is subjected to any disadvantage for | 
keeping his children away from it. Hence in a district where | 
the Church ratepayers have a decided majority, even though the | 
Dissenters keep up at present a good and efficient school there, 

the School Board might decide to take over and manage the 

Church School on Church principles, and decline to assist any | 
other,—might, indeed, prefer to build a new school in another 
part of the borough or parish for those children who cannot be | 
accommodated in the existing Church School, and manage it | 
also on Church principles, to giving a penny of the rate to the 

existing Dissenters’ school. Thus if the Church party hada 

majority, the Dissenters might be excluded from all satisfactory | 
appearance of share in the advantage of the rates they pay,— 
receiving in return only the right to send their children to a 
good school, with full protection indeed, against any prosely- 
tism—but still, a good School under the Church flag,— whereas, 
what they would desire would be to send them to what they | 
think an equally good or better school under a Dissenting flag, | 
and know none the less that the rates they pay contribute to 
keep such school in working order :—in one word, in such a | 
case as we have supposed, they would pay what went to. 
enhance the glory of the Church, instead of the glory of Dis- | 
sent. And if we reply that precisely the same might happen | 
to Churchmen where Dissenters are in the majority, the | 
answer is, ‘No; for Dissenters would hardly unite except in 

favour of Secular Schools; the Baptist, the Calvinist, and the | 
Wesleyan differ too widely from the Unitarian to be willing | 
to combine with him for a policy of extending aid to all good 
denominational schools alike ; they would agree with him only 
to decide on a policy of Secular teaching. Thus it would 
happen that while in the districts where the Church had a 
majority, the Schools might be Church schools, and would 
redound to the glory of the Church,—in the districts where 
the Church was in a minority, the Schools would be secular | 
schools, and would not redound to the glory of Dissent. | 
Hence, the election of the School Board would involve a con- | 
test very much like the old Church-rate contests, in which, if | 
the Church should win, the Church would carry off all the | 
effect of victory,—while, if the Dissenters won, it would be a | 
mere barren victory, which would only mean that they had | 
foiled the Church, but not that they had gained anything for | 
themselves.’ Such is, we think, a fair view of the Dissenters’ | 
case, as they will be inclined to put it in the coming agitation. | 

Now, the first remark that everyone must make 
on this statement is that it is wholly grounded on a 
jealous sectarian view apart from the interests of the chil | 
dren, that it is a question of flags, and not a question of | 
conscience. No one can say that a ratepayer pays for the 
teaching of a religion he does not believe tobe true. He pays | 
for secular teaching, and surely ought not to grudge that to | 
the children of those whose parents wish it, and to no others, | 
a special religious teaching is given in addition under the same | 
roof under which those children whose parents do not wish it | 
receive only an efficient secular education. As we should entirely | 
fail to sympathize with the Churchman who complained that | 
though his child got a capital education in a public elemen- | 
tary school managed by Dissenters, in return for his rate, it | 
did not procure him any teaching in his own special form of | 
faith, so we cannot at all sympathize with the corresponding | 
wail from the Dissenters. In a country where religion is so | 
utterly disorganized as ours, we must provide for religious 
education as best we can. But there is no reason, merely because 
the arrangements cannot be wholly satisfactory, why we should | 
throw up the attempt in despair, and decide on excluding the | 
most civilizing of all human influences from the very schools | 
established to civilize the most uncivilized members of our | 
community. 

The second remark we make, is that even as a question of 
flags and sectarian jealousies the difficulty is grossly exagge- | 
rated. There is now, we must recollect, absolutely no resist- | 
ance in Parliament to the principle of a Parliamentary grant 
to all denominations, nor has there been for a long series of | 
years. Yet the silly cry raised against this Bill, that it is a new 
form of “concurrent endowment,’ would imply that the Par- 
liamentary grant to denominational schools has all along been 
objected to on that ground,—whereas no voice has been raised 
against it for years back on such a ground. No member | 
is urged by his constituents to protest against ‘the 
sin’ of giving aid even to Roman Catholic schools, much 
less to any Protestant schools, from the Unitarians to the 
extreme end of the orthodox scale. Well, we admit that | 


| 


| 
j 





CE. 
the municipalities and the rural parishes would be far DArTowe, 
and more bigoted, were they to vote on this quest 
alone, and to realize that their nominees are to have the in 
mediate responsibility of assisting what they call «trye’ ° 
‘false’ religions, than they are when electing a member of 


| Parliament, and instructing him on a host of subjects amon 


which this matter is subordinate. But still it isa Monstrogg 
and libellous exaggeration of that bigotry and narrowness, ty 
suppose that in almost every parish there will not be plent 
of Church ratepayers who will from the first so far combiny, 
with the Dissenter as to demand a policy of ‘ religious equality’ 
from the Town Councillors or Vestrymen they elect; and wy 
believe that there will also be plenty of Dissenting ratepayers 
who will insist on no more than religious equality, ang 


| will be quite content with the policy of assisting equally al} 


classes of schools, and providing that in the School Board’s 
own schools the question of the religion to be taught should 
be decided, say, by the religion of the majority of the parents, 
For our parts, we heartily believe that so far from becomingg 
mere renewal of the old Church-rate contests, the contest unde 
the proposed Bill would be between the party of ‘religious equa. 
lity ’ and the party of bigotry, and that in nine cases out of 
ten, the candidates for Vestry or Council who declared them. 
selves for a policy of strict religious equality in the matter of 
education would win, and win easily, over those who tookg 
narrower and less popular line. Instead of renewing the old 
Church-rate contests, we believe the School-Board contests 
would be so utterly different both in tone and issue, that they 


would bury the old Church-rate contests deeper in oblivion 


than they have ever yet had a chance of being buried. The 
opposite fear is the fear of sectarian minds which have utterly 
failed to read aright the signs of the times. 


DOCKYARD PLUNDERING. 


T is Mr. Baxter’s speech on the Navy Estimates which 
demands the attention of politicians rather than Mr, 
Childers’. The First Lord is doing his work extremely well, 
even by the confession of his opponents, who are reduced to 
complain, quite truthfully, of the personal hardships which 
are the inevitable consequence of reductions, however neces 
sary they may be,—a method of argument which the public 
outside dockyards never appreciates. It is too like the com- 
plaint of a patient who, under an operation intended to save 
his life, cries out that the knife hurts. Mr. Childers has 
given us a fleet strong enough to fight any Navy, or, as we 
believe, any two Navies now afloat, for about £9,000,000 a year, 
and promises to increase its strength fifty per cent. for the 
same money. He has, moreover, made this fleet mobile to an 
unprecedented degree, so that it can go racing about the 
world wherever a display of concentrated force is wanted, 
without unusual expense; has provided such a cadre for 
manning it, that a great fleet could be sent to sea at afew 
days’ notice full of trained men, and has broached a project 
which, whether it contents the Navy or not,—and we trust 
that it will, being wholly opposed to the system of starving 
naval officers,—will at least give us Admirals and Captain 
in the prime of their efficiency. Those are most satisfactory 
results, and it is by results, and not by professional tak 
about minute details, that the nation will judge both the 
Admiralty and its chief. Suppose the First Lord’s cruis 
in the Channel Fleet was a freak. It was not one, if 
only because it brought him into personal contact with s 
large body of officers while actually engaged in their duty; 
but suppose it had been, what does it signify, so long as the 
national work is all the more willingly done at as low a price! 
Mr. Childers’ statement, wretchedly overloaded as it was with 
details, shows that in him the Navy has a strong chief who 


| dares secure economy, but secures it without compromising 


his higher duty,—the maintenance of a Fleet no Power a 


suddenly attack, and that is what the public wanted to discem. 


Mr. Baxter is strong, too, in a different way, strong with 
that kind of business capacity which is so rare among Eng! 
politicians ; but his speech leaves us, we confess, not a little 


‘alarmed. It is quite clear from every line of it that th 


popular suspicion as to fraud in the Dockyards was only t 


‘correct, that the necessity all Governments have till lately felt 


of maintaining their political influence in those establish- 
ments so as to secure a few nominee seats, has fostered 8 
system in the purchase of stores which its defenders 

admit to be “Jax,” and which the nation will pronount 
grossly fraudulent. Not only are the official buyers «tipped 
by the sellers, that is, encouraged to rob the State of 4 
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per-centage on : 
“passed” for a = aa 
on unfavourably. 

_ ave forms of robbery the most dangerous to the 
efficiency of the service. It is excessively difficult to punish, 
for the rejection is based upon an opinion, which at the 
worst may be the result of ignorance or prejudice, and not of 
dishonesty of purpose. At the same time, it completely cuts 
off the Government from the open market. The honest 
sellers are sO daunted by the constant rejection of their goods, 
—rejections involving reputation as well as money,—that they 
retire from competition, and the Admiralty is given over 
pound hand and foot to the few dealers wlc know how to 
conciliate the officials, either by direct payments, or by sales to 
them at low prices, or by opening opportunities of making 
rofit outside the yard, and who, of course, intend to make a 

shilling for every penny they throw away. A “Ring” of this 
kind is a strong organization, and it always grows up around 
a great purchasing establishment. The chances of detection 
are very few, for silence is the interest of all parties ; and those 
of punishment are fewer still, for no First Lord likes to diseredit 
his department by frequent prosecutions. It is quite clear 
that such a ring, which frequently extends its influence very 
far down, the system being to rely ultimately cn artizans as 
examiners, exists in the British Dockyards. The “master 
butcher at Gosport,” says Mr. Baxter, “confessed to having 
received gratuities for a series of years.’’ The paper—for sheath- 
ing, we suppose—bought in the time of the late Storekeeper- 
General “ would not bear the weight of pitch.” Everybody 


in the dockyards praised the leather, volunteered praise, till | 


Mr. Baxter thought something must be wrong, and sent an 
expert to see, to whom the yards tried to refuse admittance, 
and he found the leather exceedingly bad. Smithery 
coal was rejected as being “too small,” but as smithery coal 
cannot be too small, Mr. Baxter inquired, and found that it was 
too small for the house fires of the oflicers of the dockyards. 
As to contracts presumably honest, but intended to gratify 
friends, or voters, or the like, there is no end tothem. Mr. 
Baxter found ji/ty years’ supply of “ foot-pieces for stockings,” 
intended for the men in cold weather, laid up in stock :— 
“The right honourable gentleman [Mr. Corry] talked of 
their starving the Navy, and said they had no cloth, no cloth- 
ing for the Marines. Of blue cloth, No. 2, they had seven 
years’ supply ; of jackets, 12 years’ supply ; they had supplies 
of comforters for 3} years, of striped shirting for five years, 
and of towelling for seven years.” The stocks of timber 
accumulated till part of it began to rot, while of salaried 
people, storekeepers, cash-keepers, master shipwrights, and 
such personages, there was apparently no end; that kind of 
people having votes, as we shall have reason to know, unless 
we disfranchise them before the next election. Mr. Baxter is 
doubtful whether even yet he has got to the bottom of the 
corruption, and remembering Crimean experiences, we should 
say it is extremely probable that he had not yet pene- 
trated an inch deep, and that a careful examination would 
show waste on wages without work such as would ruin Mr. 
Napier or Mr. Laird in a twelvemonth, and a further expense 
on work done for work’s sake, honest work, but needless, such 
as no private shipowner would endure for a week. There is 
waste, too, from pure carelessness, as in the old matter of 
“Seely’s pigs,” such as is often felt in Estimates, waste due 
almost entirely to the overwork and imperfect responsibility 
of the Superintendent of each yard. The State, in fact, is 
plundered at every turn, plundered so systematically that when 
Mr. Baxter visits the Dockyards he, though Secretary to the 
Admiralty, “is received with bare civility,” that is, in fact, with 
gross impertinence. That does not hurt the Member for Mon- 
trose, with his enthusiasm for the State, his tenacious memory, 
and his tough skin ; but it shows that in dockyard eyes economy 


all articles bought, but inferior goods are | number would, as a temporary expedient, be acespted. 
deration, and sound supplies rejected or | dockyard seats, of course, are lost; but they will be fully 
This last practice is of all| recouped by the gain consequent on the public belief that 











is meanness, inquiry interference, and rigidness about honesty 
ahunt for popularity. Moreover, it shows that peculation has 
passed the first, or French stage, that in which the State pays | 
too dear for everything, and has reached the second, or 
Austrian stage, in which everything is not only dear, but bad, 
and is approximating towards the third, or Russian stage, in 
which everything is dear, most things are non-existent, and 
the officials are supremely contented with the net result. The 
infusion of a little new blood among the chiefs would, under 
such circumstances, be advisable, and Mr. Baxter need not fear 
ageneral mutiny. Should one occur, a suspension of the dock- 
yards en masse for a year or so might be advisable, so that 
the Admiralty might begin afresh upon new principles with- 





of both is the 
out the the old hands, and certainly any reduction in their , “ Barrister appointed to certify the rules of Savings’ Banks,” 


The 


Government means work. 

Mr. Baxter faces his difficulties, unpopularity included, in a 
spirit which demands, and will receive, the support of every 
honest man in the country,—faces them, too, without losing his 
temper ; but we are by no means sure that he has as yet devised 
a good method of cure, or one which will work for an indefinite 
period. His favourite remedy for moral evil is, it is clear, to 
administer Baxter in heroic doses as a sort of moral quinine. 
That would do capitally, if there were an unlimited supply of 
Baxter in the official world; but then, unhappily, there 
isn’t. We cannot imagine a more unpleasant situation for an 
oflicial conscious of douceurs than to be cross-examined by an 
unbelieving, hard-headed Scotchman,—a Dissenter among 
Scotchmen, too,—-who intends to put down his practices, who 
knows business better than he does, and who has anonymous 
letters in his pocket describing every little “economy” the 
oflicial ever practised for his own advantage. Such a man, if 
effectively supported, is sure to get the better of rogues for 
the moment, but then he depends upon a particular combina- 
tion of qualities which a Premier is very seldom able to 
discover existing in one man. Hard-headed men of business, 
with stiff upper lips, official aptitude, and capacity to deliver a 
speech like Mr. Baxter’s on Monday, are very rare politicians 
indeed, and when they exist are usually up to their necks in 
the business of making money. There have been dozens of 
Secretaries to the Admiralty before Mr. Baxter, and they 
have not found out these things, and there is no security that 
the Secretary coming after him will have all that keenness of 
scent or disposition to hunt either. Mr. Baxter corrects 
contract.abuses by buying himself in the open market, with 
advice from the chief superintendent of contracts and the 
chief clerks of the department,—and with him, with his 
experience of firms at a distance, that may do; but suppose 
the next Secretary is an Admiral, or a mere politician, or 
other unbusiness-like person, will not the old deposit crust 
round the system again, and this time taint the central office, 
and not the Dockyards? We should like to hear a little 
more, we confess, of a plan for individualizing respon- 
sibility, of a scheme for thorough inspection by skilled 
men beyond bribery, of means adopted for comparison 
with private yards, of better pay for officers with pecuniary 
power, and above all, of a swifter and sterner law for the 
punishment of an offence which combines in the highest 
degree treason to the State with ordinary vulgar fraud. We 
should inflict death on a captain who sold his ship in battle, 
why not penal servitude on the man who sells or buys fraudu- 
lently materials which cause the loss of the ship? Mr. Baxter 
is probably afraid, like other oflicials, of the old jealousy of 
the State, and the old predominance of the trading interest in 
Parliament, and does not see that with the Reform Bill of 
1867 both passed away, that the Householders would weleome 
any repression, however severe, in the interest of the national 
strength. Sternness, almost amounting to cruelty, has now 
become possible, and is required to retone the public senti- 
ment on the duty of every individual towards the State. The 
root of corruption in dockyards and offices is a latent idea that 
though it is wrong to rob an individual because, poor fellow! 
it might hurt him, it is not wrong to rob the State, because 
the State does not feel; and the cure is to replace that idea by 
the trne one, that robbery of the State is treason, the highest 
of social crimes. Of course there are other things besides this 
to be done. Our whole system of allowing men on four pounds 
a week or less—for the actual inspection is always shifted 
downwards from officer to officer—to “ pass’’ purchases out of 
which a fortune can be made, is inherently bad and absurd ; but 
besides a reform in that point, and scientific inspection, and a 
Secretary who dare “meddle” and “ poke” and “screw,” we 
need a sterner law, a law strong enough to make a race which 
seeks its direction in the law believe that to bribe a purchas- 
ing clerk in State employ is as dangerous and therefore as 
wrong as to bribe a judge. When the sellers of brown paper 
went to the guillotine the soldiery got good boots. 


THE NEW SAVINGS’ BANKS AND FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES’ BILLS, 
R. LOWE'S Savings’ Banks’ Bill and his Friendly 
Societies’ Bill are now before the public. The principle 
same,—to abolish that Janus Jijrons the 
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who is also ‘Registrar of Friendly Societies,” and to sub- 
stitute for the certificate, by which a legally qualified officer 
states (to instance the more general effect of the document) 
that the rules of societies are calculated to carry into effect the 
intentions and objects of the parties, and are in conformity 
with law, a mere act of registration with the Board of Trade, 
which may delegate its functions under the new Bills to any 
of its officers, or to a Registrar or Deputy-Registrar of Joint- 
Stock Companies. 

The main plea alleged for the alteration has been the false 
credit which the certificate has given. No doubt the Registrar 
was not infallible ; he might overlook an illegality. No doubt 
ignorant people might believe that he was infallible, and as 
respects Benefit Societies, that his certificate was a voucher for 
the soundness of the scale of payments. But the proposed 
change seems to hold out not less but greater facilities for 
obtaining false credit. Ignorant people will be quite as ready 
to pin their faith upon registration with the Board of Trade, 
one of the superior departments of the Government, as upon 
the certificate of a subordinate officer. And yet in future, if 
we are to construe the bills by Mr. Lowe’s speech of Feb. 10, 
such registration, whilst conferring the same status as the 
certificate before, will offer none of its moral guarantees. 
Though the Registrar might be sometimes mistaken,—and 
Mr. Tidd Pratt erred far more frequently from a too narrow 
than from a too wide interpretation of the law,—still his cer- 
tificate was not only formal, but in the vast majority of 
instances, substantial evidence of the legality of rules which 
had passed through his hands. The effect of the change will 
be simply to throw back the registering bodies, for the ascer- 
tainment of their own legality, in almost every instance except 
those where counsel of high standing can be consulted, on a class 
of men infinitely more fallible than the barrister-registrar, and 
who are especially odious to the working-class,—the country 
attorneys. In this respect, the effect of the proposed 
measures will be to put one of the heaviest drags that could 
have been devised on the development of prudence, fore- 
thought, habits of collective action, of organized energy in 
the working and lower middle-class. In the place of an 
office which is felt by them to be peculiarly protective in its 
character, whose services they could obtain at low fixed fees, 
which they could freely correspond with (even if they did not 
always get their letters answered), every puzzle of theirs will 
have to resolve itself into the mysterious horror of a 6s. 8d., 
or serve to increase a charge for “‘ correspondence.” 

So much for the genuine portion of what may be called 
generally the provident movement. But at the very same 
time, the strongest stimulus will be afforded for the develop- 
ment of asham provident movement. Take the case of Savings’ 
Banks. All the Board of Trade (or its Jocwm tenens) will have 
to do henceforth will be to see that under the rules “ the 
persons forming such Savings’ Banks are prevented (except so 
far as they are themselves depositors) from deriving any 
benefit whatever from the deposits received thereat or the 
produce thereof, and that the Savings’ Bank have [has ?] 
complied with the regulations respecting registry made 
under this Act.” But an unrepealed provision of the 
registering Act (s. 6) enumerates no less than eight 
points to be expressly provided for in the rules, 
beginning with one for the permanent gratuitousness of the 
management, without which no Savings’ Bank is to have the 
benefit of the Act. As the Bill is now worded, it seems to 
follow that rules may be taken in for registration containing 
none of these essential provisions; that the Board of Trade 
has no power to require their insertion ; and that consequently 
a body designedly illegal may issue forth, graced with the 
outward status of a registered Savings’ Bank, and yet a mere 
man-trap. It is obvious, moreover, that whilst rules essential 
to legality may be omitted, so rules flagrantly illegal may be in- 
serted, without impairing the title of a Savings’ Bank to registra- 
tion. And since it is only the persons “‘forming”’ a Savings’ Bank 
whoare henceforth to be debarred from deriving personal benefit, 
it would appear that their successors may appropriate to them- 
selves whatever advantages they please. Add to this that all 
restriction in the rate of interest to be given to depositors is 


missioners may in fact maintain whatever guarantees 

afforded by the present system; but the purpose of 

registration will thereby be stultified, the old work will ha 
to be done without the due machinery, and the Getiae 
Banks will have simply gained the advantage of going back, 
wards and forwards between the Board of Trade ang the 
Commissioners. . 

It is, indeed, not impossible that by similarly throwin 
overboard the principle of open registration, the Board of 
Trade may in like manner maintain some standard of genuine. 
ness for societies within the Friendly Societies’ system, 1, 
provision of the new Bill, that any society “which might by 
for this Act” obtain a certificate may register under 
the Bill, might be construed as authorizing the moy 
stringent examination as to the worth of the bog 
applying for registration. But if so, you have, as i, 
the former instance, shifted a question, which must , 
mainly one of law, from a legally qualified officer to a body 
which need have no legal qualification, a proceeding which 
must tend to increase the labour required instead of diyj. 
nishing it. And, in the meanwhile, as the new Registrar jg 
to register rules, “ upon being satisfied that the Society hare 
[has #] complied with the regulations respecting registry made 
under this Act,” and no regulations are contained in it, by 
power is given to the Board of Trade to “make regulations 
respecting registry under this Act,’’—until such regulations 
are issued the whole movement, so far as respects the form 
tion of new societies, must remain paralyzed, since no on 
can tell what regulations are likely to be imposed by a body, 
new to the work, but with carte blanche for the purpose af 
its functions. 

In short, the more the principle of open registration js 
looked into, as respects institutions and societies embodying 
in various forms the thrift, forethought, and industry of the 
working-class, such as savings’ banks, friendly societies, and 
almost all the other bodies assimilated to them, the more we 
are persuaded it will be felt that its effect must be, as above 
pointed out, to hamper genuine, to encourage speculative 
and dishonest, efforts; and yet that the frame of the Bills is 
so loose, or they are so clumsily fitted on to the existing lay, 
that it appears impossible to say with certainty whether 
open registration is given at all, and whether precisely a 
much of scrutiny may not be exercised as before, only at the 
hands of new authorities, without special qualification or ex. 
perience. If the latter be the case, the law will simply have 
been meddled with, not amended, and the transactions of the 
people disturbed without benefit. 

But why, indeed, it may be asked, is the experiment of 
open registration as conferring special privileges to be tried 
first on the working-class, on the smallest capitalists? The 
Joint-Stock Companies’ Act, addressing itself to a wealthier 
and generally less ignorant class, and chiefly, it is to be feared, 
to their speculations, contains strict regulations as to the con- 
tents of a memorandum of association, and in cases where 
articles of association are required, as to these articles. Why 
are the speculations of the comparatively rich to be surrounded 
by law with more safeguards than the savings and forethought 
of the poor? And if indeed those safeguards have already 
proved too often insufficient and unavailing as respects joint- 
stock companies, is that a reason why it should be deemed 
safe to let savings’ banks and friendly societies, building 
societies and industrial societies, and their mere counterfeits, 
grow up indiscriminately together, obtain the same status, 
claim the same privileges ? 

Certain it is that the class most interested in the subject- 
matter of Mr. Lowe's two Bills views them by no means with 
complacency. A fecling of insecurity and alarm has been 
awakened by them on all sides, and is daily spreading. The 
complaint comes up already to London from the busiest centres 
of working-class activity, from bodies which are its most 
influential exponents,—‘‘ Our progress is stopped; no one 
knows what is to be done to us; no one will join us; we know 
not ourselves what to do.” That this would be the inevitable 
effect of a sudden revolution in a system which has grown 8 
deeply into the habits of the working-class, as the one now 





taken away, and it will be seen that the registered Savings’ 
Bank seems likely to supply a cover for the most barefaced | 
swindling. The only check upon the development of such } 
sham Savings’ Banks that one can see lies in an unrepealed | 
provision of the existing Act, requiring the formation of a| 
Savings’ Bank to be “sanctioned and approved of” by the } 
National Debt Commissioners before its rules are passed over | 


to the barrister. By making full use of this power, the Com- | amendments of the law which may be required. Mere dogged 





interfered with, might have been foreseen. Possibly a cou 
mission of inquiry, as urged by Lord Lichfield, but which must 
henceforthembrace not benefit societies only, but allthe different 
classes of bodies affected by Mr. Lowe’s two bills, might allay 
the present state of alarm, elicit useful evidence and sugges 
tions, and enable the Government to proceed with the real 


concurrence of the classes interested in carrying out any 
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severance in its present course may easily change alarm 
into irritation, irritation into active opposition. And the active 
opposition of bodies so powerfully organized as many of those 
within the present system of the Friendly Societies’ Acts, is 
what henceforth the strongest Ministry in our country cannot 
qell afford to call forth. 

In the above observations we have purposely abstained from 
commenting on what will be deemed by many the main fea- 
ture of Mr. Lowe’s proposals as to Savings’ Banks, viz., the 
reduction of interest payable by the State from £3 5s. per 
cent. to £3, viewing this as a purely financial question, which 
must be considered on its own merits. Nor have we dwelt on 
minor slips, of which both Bills exhibit a fair crop, since these 
might be amended in Committee, if they are destined to reach 
that stage. Meanwhile Mr. Cross has given notice of a motion 
by way of amendment to the second reading of the Savings’ 
Banks’ Bill, that it be read that day six months ; and Conser- 
yative though the new member for South Lancashire may be, 
he will certainly be backed in this instance by the approval of 
the great bulk of Lancashire working-class Liberals. 


THE ENGLISH “ LEFT.” 


T is worth while every now and then, particularly when 
affairs are so exceedingly dull, to look just a little ahead, 

and see how the weather promises for the immediate future. 
Just at this moment the Cabinet is steaming along in a calm 
sea with a strong breeze behind it, with a crew who, if sun- 
shine makes men happy, ought to feel themselves in Paradise ; 
but there is a cloud or two low down in the horizon at which 
a cautious Captain will glance before he makes up his mind 
that fair weather will last through the entire voyage. There 
are symptoms abroad that the Government, immensely power- 
ful as it is, is already beginning to feel the weight of that 
accumulation of distrusts and dislikes which gradually accretes 
toevery Government under a Parliamentary regime. Of the 
former of these, the most noteworthy are two, one within the 
ranks of the Liberal party inside the House, and the other in 
the country, or rather a section of the country, outside it. 
Unless we are greatly mistaken, there is an extreme wing 
forming slowly among the Radicals which addresses itself 
mainly to some religious and a few social topics, and which 
may, should it find a leader, become very formidable indeed. 
Its present spokesman, Mr. Fawcett, though strong in the 
courage of his convictions and in his acrid independence, is 
scarcely fitted to lead a party; but he often succeeds in express- 
ing what men who vote against him are half inclined to think, 
that thelink between them and theCabinet is not of the strongest 
kind. Mr. Lowe’s policy of Jaissez-faire, for example, and his 
extreme notions of property, are not at all to the taste of the 
Left; and when they get a fair chance, as in the matter of 
Epping Forest, they are not scrupulous about landing him in 
the ditch. Upon that point, and, as we suspect, a good many 
cognate points, they have the public sympathy to a degree Mr. 
Lowe scarcely appreciates, and they are inclined to use it. 
Then they have at heart a distrust of Mr. Gladstone upon 
religious questions, which upon one point is shared by men 
altogether outside their ranks. Radicals very unlike them as 
to objects are secretly annoyed, and more than annoyed, at the 
careless way in which the Government treats the repeal of 
University Tests, the willingness it seems to feel to let that 
matter “slide,” as Americans say, for another session. If it 
does, the Left will fight, we may depend upon that, and with 
virulent meaning too. The party can do little yet of itself; 
but this is not the first time, and will not be the last, 
that the Dissenters have rallied up behind men whose 
inner thought was more sceptical than their own. This 
Education discussion affords an opening for a formation 
of that kind which ought not to be despised. We hold 
with Mr. Forster, but we do not blind ourselves to the 
fact that the resistance to his Education Bill may be much 
more formidable than anybody expected, may be as serious as 
the resistance to Church-rates, and when defeated may leave a 
sting of bitterness behind it. This is the case in many 
boroughs already, where the Liberal party is stratifying, so to 
speak, into two layers, more rapidly than we at all like to see, 
or than is safe while that burning Trades’ Union question is 
unsettled, and while the middle-class Liberals behave so badly 
about working candidates. People are very bitter, not to say 
obstinate, about religious controversies, particularly when edu- 
cation is concerned ; they feel as if compromise were discredit- 
able, and the Left may yet find in education the platform for 
4 considerable and very energetic party of Radical Irrecon- 





cilables,—a danger even to a powerful Ministry like that over 
which Mr. Gladstone presides. Very cautious steering will be 
needful when that cloud bursts, or the Liberals may awake 
some fine morning to find that a junction of Dissenters and 
artizans has deprived them of half their working strength. 
Such a coalition is still far away, but of all visible dangers 
the formation of a Radical Cave is by far the most formidable 
and the most clearly outlined. 

The second danger within the party itself is the decrease 
of confidence among its propertied supporters in the capacity 
of the Cabinet as an administrative body. There is a growing 
feeling that, wise as the Ministry has shown itself in much 
of its legislation, and able as it is in all matters of finance, it 
is weak when called on to perform the great duty of enforcing 
the law. This is noted for the present mainly with respect 
to Ireland, where the Government, though free from any 
tendency to violence, has failed, not only in preventing, but 
in punishing acts of assassination; has dealt with agrarian 
terrorism as if the existence of great social evils were an 
excuse for contempt of law, and has not interfered with 
suflicient sternness to prevent a mischief which reduces the 
Constitution itself to a farce, the coercion of electors by direct 
physical force. Excuses of more or less weight may be 
offered for this apparent laxity of control, but large sections 
of Liberals, while they accept them, will nevertheless feel a 
strong distrust of the authority which, instead of enforcing 
order, contents itself with reasons why order should not be 
enforced,—a distrust deepened by some apparent carelessness 
as to the maintenance of order in England itself, where 
oppression cannot be pleaded as an excuse for rioting. 
Scenes like those at Thorncliffe or Nottingham do not 
cause members to give hostile votes, but they do tend to 
diminish enthusiasm, to decrease the willingness with which 
the rank and file spring to defend their chiefs. An impres- 
sion of weakness is spread abroad, which is aggravated by 
some mismanagement of the London Police, who are bothering 
decent people for playing skittles, and hauling up cabmen for 
plying their useful trade in the way most convenient to every- 
body except policemen, while women are robbed in broad day, 
and the great circle of cities round London is the burglar’s 
chosen playground. Little things tell in the same direction. 
It is an absurd thing to write, but it is a fact that Mr. Bruce's 
inability to devise a working code of Cab regulations has 
injured the Government as much as a defeated Bill would 
have done. It isa failure which everybody understands, which 
everybody thinks he himself could have avoided, and which 
exactly chimes in with the notion, false or true, that it is in 
the Home Department, that is, in the actual business of 
government as distinguished from legislation, that the Ministry 
is weak. That notion is a very dangerous one, for English- 
men, though in their hatred of interference they seem to 
approve weak government, really despise it, and always reserve 
their admiration for the Home Secretary who, like Lord 
Palmerston, will insist on being master, even when the subject 
is only a little smoke. 

The growth of an impression of weakness and of a Radical 
Cave are dangers within the party itself, and it must not 
be forgotten that the Ministry, if it loses hold on its own 
people, gains little among its opponents. Tory fears have no 
doubt been greatly diminished by both the Tenure and the 
Education Bills, and Tory strength, in both Houses, is 
therefore much decreased; but the real danger of English 
Liberalism, its dissociation from county feeling, its loss of 
hold over men engaged in agriculture, that is over nearly half 
the nation, has not disappeared, nor do we perceive that 
means are taken to make it disappear. The rating question, 
which farmers have so bitterly at heart, has been sent before 
a Select Committee, though the Government at the commence- 
ment of its career expressly declared its dislike of that 
device for avoiding action; and in his speech on the subject 
last week Mr. Gladstone, though entirely in the right, con- 
trived to leave the usual impression that in Liberal opinion 
“land ”’ was not taxed heavily enough. That may be true 
or false as regards the landlords, but the farmers, who in 
a party sense are much more important—for with the ballot 
they will be independent—are quite ready to meet the in- 
quiry, feel as if their burden were an undue one, and writhe 
under what they consider a total want of sympathy with 
their grievances. Right or wrong, they say they form one of 
the great interests of the land, and if they lived in cities 
their cries would not be dismissed without a full and a 
sympathetic discussion. On this point we confess we thoroughly 
agree with them. The positive inability of most Liberals, and 
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more particularly of economic Liberals, to consider agricultural 
complaints with any heartiness of consideration for those who 
urge them, is the great blot, not only on their reputation 
as a party, but on their reputation for ordinary strategic 

capacity. With the intense social jealousy which per- 

vades our counties, every farmer in the country ought years 

ago to have been a Liberal, as his predecessor the little 

freeholder was; and would have been, but for a want 

of fairness which we begin to believe nothing but 

equal electoral districts will remove. Think for a moment of 

the next budget. For the first time, perhaps, in our financial 

history, the Chancellor of the Exchequer will have the means 

of taking off the Malt Tax entire,—that is, of freeing the 

only great agricultural manufacture from intolerable vexations, 

of applying free trade to the one point at which its operation 

would be direct gain to the agriculturist, and of giving the 

people good beer as cheap as wine is in Italy, to the immense 

improvement of country morals. Yet everybody knows that 

this great reform will not even be considered, that the surplus 

will be applied either to sugar—to the detriment of the farmer, 

whose first competitor in the sale of malt is the sugar 

importer—or to the extinction of the duty on tea, a trade 

already benefiting by repeated reductions. That devotion of | 
the surplus may be wise—we are not discussing the economics | 
of the matter—but we can hardly wonder that the farmer in | 
his irritation should believe that the Liberal Government is 
hostile to his class. 

Add to the disaffection of the Left, and the probable trouble 
on education, the disaffection of the farmers, and the possi- 
bility of an outburst of Imperialist feeling, and we have at 
least some clouds in the horizon of a prospect which would 
otherwise seem one of unbroken sunshine. 





AGRARIAN OUTRAGE IN IRELAND. | 
\ E must say we sympathize deeply with Mr. Gladstone | 
in his reluctance to meet the agrarian difliculty in | 
Ireland by a renewed suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. | 
Locking up people wholesale on a mere suspicion that they | 
have committed or are about to commit crime is a very stupid | 
as well as brutal way of governing, and involves, if continued 
for any length of time or if employed to meet any danger | 
except that of insurrection, a confession that Parliamentary | 
Government is on the whole a failure, that it fails in main- | 
taining the order and sense of security without which there is 
no civilized society. Its logical complement is a suspension of | 
the right of representation, that is, the avowed surrender of | 
the principle upon which we profess to organize our govern- 
ment. The expedient besides, however successful for a time, 
must always be temporary. It would be far wiser, if it were 
only possible, to strengthen the hands of authority, as Mr. 
Gladstone has put it, ‘‘ within the limits of the Constitution.” 
But then, is it possible? is it possible, that is, to liberate Irish 
witnesses and juries from the terror which at this moment } 
baflles the efforts of justice? The deticiency of evidence is 
the foundation of the mischief, and that, it seems clear, will 
not be fully supplied by any improvement such as we hear | 
of in the detective police, or by any merely coercive measure | 
a British Government is at all likely to adopt. The 
police, as a rule, know already who the guilty parties are, | 
and witnesses will not be forthcoming more readily because | 
magistrates are a little more certain that they ought to have 
something to tell, while the evidence of the detectives them- 
selves will be distrusted by the people. A Turkish, or for | 
that matter an Indian, Government would put down assassina- 
tion in six months by giving the guilty district up to troops, and 
so harrying and worrying it that any other form of oppression 
would seem preferable to the inhabitants, and they would be 
terrorized into respect for life; but that course is not open to | 
a Government which desires to protect the innocent even more 
than to punish the guilty. A despotie but civilized Govern- 
ment, again, might hold its trials in secret, and striking 
always the right persons, might issue its sentences as it were 
out of the blue; but a Government to do that successfully 
must have the confidence of the majority, which is not yet 
the case in Ireland. Better try men by Court-Martial 
than destroy the prestige of the Civil Courts by creat- 
ing an impression that the Judges are merely obedient 
agents of the Exccutive and the landlords. Nor, we| 
think, though we are more doubtful about this, is it open to us 
to release the jury from their obligation of giving a verdict 
according to the evidence, and allowing them to trust to their 
own moral conviction. Gross blunders would occur, and one) 


| 


| justifiably tried in Ireland. 


| such protection can be secured. 


ii. 
such blunder would be apt to produce a loathing for the whole 
machinery of justice. Neither could Government tolerate for 
an instant the remedy which would be applied in almost ay 
State of the Union, the execution of the murderer by an wna 
Regulating Committee of landlords or farmers, for effectual as 
it might prove,—no man, not even a Texan horsestealer, ever 
standing up against prompt justice of that kind,—~it would 
sooner or later, involve a civil as well as an agrarian wer 
We feel by no means certain that a law giving the 
relatives and the Crown a right to heavy damages 
against a district in which a murder had occurred agg 
the murderer had not been punished would be ineffectual, 
Irish peasants dreading rates, while it would be in accordance 
with the spirit of the existing law, which awards compen. 
sation from the county for loss through riot. That plan, 
however, has not suppressed rioting, it punishes the 
innocent with the guilty, and it might not avail to 
counterbalance the morbid horror with which the Irish 
regard the character of informer. The plan often suggested in 
Ireland of making every lease or other tenure on the estate 
void on the murder of the landlord or his agent, unless such 
murder were punished within the year, is open to the same 
objection, and to this further one, that it might extend the 
area of terrorism, the new owner being coerced into new con. 
cessions. All such exceptional laws, moreover, tend to pro 
duce or to intensify that sense of hostility between the 


|governors and the governed which it is the first object of 


Irish administration to remove. It is of the highest import. 
ance that the remedy for disorder should be sought among 
principles familiar to Irishmen, or at least not out of accord 
with the ordinary methods of national administration. The 


|disorder is expected to be temporary; if the Tenure Bill 
;succeeds it will be temporary; and to plant a new root of 


bitterness to meet a temporary evil, is to give up all the 
advantages we are making such sacrifices to obtain. 

These limitations are almost unavoidable, and yet within 
these limitations it is almost impossible to discover a com. 
plete, or indeed a practicable scheme of prevention. The 
terrorism exercised on the jury might, no doubt, be dimin- 
ished either *by dispensing with it altogether—which we 
should prefer, believing the jury to be an_ institution 
very nearly obsolete everywhere, and entirely unsuited 
to any country in which party feeling rises high—or 
by abolishing the absurd rule which in Ireland and 
England compels jurymen to be unanimous, and therefore 
enables the assassins to feel certain which of the twelve have 
assented to the verdict. Verdict by majority and vote by 
ballot would protect them, for even assassins would hesitate 
to murder or threaten a man who all the while might have 
been exerting himself in favour of mercy to the object of their 
sympathies. This would, we think, be a real improvement 
even in England in capital cases, and might therefore be most 
But this provision would not 
protect those who most need protection, the witnesses, and we 
must confess that we can conceive of only one plan by which 
No law against intimidation 
could be effectual, for it could not be made more severe than 
the law against murder, and within the area of outrage that 
law is already set at naught. Secrecy could not be insured 
without giving up our whole system and substituting another, 
which would be a great deal worse than an energetic and swift 
despotism, combining as it would all the faults of both systems 
of administration. The single change on which we should 
be tempted to rely is the subjection of the accused to cros 
examination, the abolition of that protection which in 
England alone covers the guilty and injures the innocent, and 
which would have allowed a criminal like Tropmann to escape. 


Ife could not be threatened for testifying against himself, and 


if he were, the threat would be meaningless in the presence of 
the greater terror of the law. He, and very often he alone, could 
give the whole of the facts, and all Continental experience 
shows that he in the long run would give them. The pnm- 
ciple has already been adopted into our Civil Law, and we 
confess we cannot see why a man accused of owing money 
should be cross-questioned, and a man accused of murder 
allowed to set examination at defiance. : 
Of course, after making such a suggestion, we shall be m- 
undated with letters from our Irish friends, complaining that 
we overlook the freedom of Ireland from ordinary crime, and 
propose measures for one island which we should repudiate for 
the other. The second charge, always to our ears meaningless 
unless it can be proved that Ireland and Britain are exactly 
alike, is in this particular instance entirely without foundation 
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ee . . . . 1 . . 
The verdict by majority is already accepted in Scotland, and | project. It was not, let the workmen observe, in the least 


we recom! 
United Kingdom as 
grrivin : * 
jistinetly acknowledge on the evidence of the statistics that 
Ireland is not only exceptionally free from crime in general, 


ommend the examination of the accused for the whole | degree a case of a party voting against an irresistible 
a distinct improvement in our methods of | majority, doing its best, in fact, and accepting defeat ; 
g at legal truth, With regard to the former point, we |the party did not come, did not attend, declined even 


to listen to the arguments in favour of the clients to 
whom they are said to be so devoted. They are not 


bat exceptionally free from the particular crime of murder. | devoted at all more than the Liberals, but want to raise 


There are counties in Ireland in which there is less crime of any 
sort than in any similar districts throughout the world, and the 
more completely the population is Irish in the ethnological 
sense of the word, the lighter is sure to be its shade upon 
the criminal chart. And further, we have always acknow- 
ledged, amidst some obloquy, that agrarian murder is one of 
the lighter, not one of the darker forms of that great crime, 
—that it shares in some degree in the excuses made for war, 
and that it indicates in the perpetrator rather perversity 
than degradation of moral nature. But then none the less 
is it the one of all crimes which society is bound to suppress, 
and justified in suppressing, justified by its right of self-defence, 
bound because every such murder involves the infliction of 
capital punishment on the innocent. We have just the same 
right to meet it by exceptional legislation as we have to meet 
insurrection, and just the same stimulus, that till it is met 
society cannot prosper. The brute who in Staffordshire murders 
his wife because she was drunk and he sober, was, we doubt not, 
4 much worse man than the evicted tenant who shoots the 
applicant for his farm from behind a hedge ; but the English- 
man’s crime has only individual consequences, while that of 
the Irishman may drive capital from a district. God judges 
by sin, but man must judge also by its effect on society ; and 
no crime, except possibly treason, has such an effect as 
agrarian murder. Let us have but ten years without that, 
and with the Tenant-Right Bill, and Irish agriculture assisted 
by English capital would be so prosperous that emigration 
might appear even to labourers a useless abandonment of a 
pleasant home. It is as a political evil, and not simply as a 
crime, in the interest of Irish peasants, and not of English- 
men who would have to encounter their competition, that we 
uphold the justice of measures specially intended to repress 
agrarian crime. 





STATE EMIGRATION AS A PARTY MOVE. 


WJ\HE Tories, or rather that section of them which the 

Standard represents, are trying to buy the popular vote 
dy affecting great sympathy with distressed operatives, whose 
bread they taxed for years in order to keep up landlords’ rents, 
and offering out of that sympathy to tax the householder 
in order to find his neighbour a comfortable home in the 
Colonies. This at least is their professed programme, and on 
Tuesday night its honesty was fairly put to the test. Mr. 
Torrens, a Liberal, but a politician who thinks much of 
Colonial interests, moved a resolution affirming that “ to arrest 


-the increase of pauperism and relieve the distressed condition 


of the working classes, it is expedient that measures be adopted 
for facilitating the emigration of poor families to British 
colonies,” and supported it in a speech in which he demanded 
£1,000,000 from the Consolidated Fund, and £1,000,000 
more from the rates, to send abroad 50,000 families, who must, 
he admitted, be mainly agriculturists, but whose departure 
would relieve the pressure towards the towns. His demand was 
extremely clear, the exact counterpart of the Tory proposal, 
and it was supported by exactly forty-eight members, of 
whom one-half vote usually with Mr. Gladstone. About 
one in nine of the Tories voted for the proposal, 
which was to show the workmen so conclusively that 
“Codlin is the friend, not Short.” The remainder of the 
party, eight-ninths of them, stayed away, either be- 
cause they perceived the ineptitude of a proposal which 
grants to men who go abroad, money which would make 
them comfortable at home, or because they, as county 
members, feared the annoyance of the tenant-farmers, 
who do not want to see their labour carried off whole- 
sale, either to British Columbia or anywhere else. At 
all events, they stayed away, thereby showing, on the 
Standard theory, that the Tory party, so far from 
being a party which desires to relieve distress by grants, 
and is prevented by those wretched Liberals with their poli- 
tical economy from doing so, does not care enough about it even 
to attend the House while it is being discussed. Not one 
leader of Opposition, not one man of mark, opened his lips 
upon the subject; and Mr. Newdegate, the most thoroughly 
representative of all the Tories who spoke, did not like the 





an impression that the Ministry is very harsh because it wishes, 
instead of exporting the poor at the expense of the house- 
holders to countries to which they do not wish to go—for, 
as Mr. Gladstone showed, three in four emigrants wish to 
go to America—so to lighten taxation, so to release trade, and 
so to simplify tenures, that all who will work may find full 
and remunerative employment at home. It is, in fact, the 
Ministry which offers work, the Standard Tories who prefer to 
offer alms and banishment. 


A BUDDHIST ‘ MATTHEW ARNOLD,’ 
\ R. HENRY ALABASTER, the Interpreter to Her Majesty's 
A Consulate-General in Siam, has just given us an exceedingly 
remarkable book, which all those who take the least interest in 
the study of that most bewildering of all subjects, comparative reli- 
gions, will devour with the deepest interest. It is a translation,” 
with explanatory remarks, of a little work,—*‘ the first ever 
printed and published by a Siamese without foreign assistance,”"— 
which we may best describe by saying that it reads like an essay 
from the hand of a Buddhist Matthew Arnold, in other words, a 
layman of perfect culture, of much subtlety of thought, with 
something of ‘distinction’ of style, perfect tranquillity of nature, 
a keen eye for the physiognomy of faith, a sceptical intellect, and 
a spirit of strongly religious leanings. ‘The author is not, how- 
ever, a poet ; but his social position in Siam is even higher than 
Mr. Arnold’s in England, having been for many years that 
of Minister of Foreign Affairs in Siam, from which he only re- 
tired two years ago when he lost his sight. Mr. Alabaster 
appears to think that some of this gentleman's (Chao Phya 
Thipakon's) best ideas on religious subjects may have been derived 
from the late King of Siam, who was “ the founder of a new school 
of Buddhist thought,” and who was in some sense a Buddhist 
Colenso, since “* while himself a monk, and eminent among monks 
for his knowledge of the Buddhist Scriptures, he boldly preached 
against the canonicity of those of them ” whose stories were opposed 
to reason and to his knowledge of modern science. But the late 
King seems to have committed none of his ideas to writing. His 
views survive, so far as they survive at all, only in what Mr. 
Alabaster calls ‘the less advanced ideas” of his minister. That 
minister is, however, as it seems to us, a model of intellectual 
breadth and calm. Mr. Alabaster says that all foreigners who con- 
versed with Chao Phya Thipakon on political business found him 
not only suave and open to argument, but perfect in the courteous 
urbanity of his demeanour in such argument. ‘ It was his wont 
when with those who could converse freely in Siamese, to end 
every official interview with a private discussion on some theo- 
logical or transcendental subject, therein differing from all the 
other leading men of his country, whose thoughts and inquiries 
were always about material, mechanical, and practical subjects. 
For instance, if gunpowder was alluded to, he would expatiate on 
the advantages civilized nations derived from it, or would specu- 
late on its combustion changing a solid into a gas, while any 
other nobleman would have discussed cither the best proportion 
of its ingredients, or the best place to buy it, and the right price 
to pay for it.” ‘That is a very pleasant picture. Perhaps it would 
be unreasonable to expect that foreign ministers so busy as Lord 
Palmerston, Lord Russell, and Lord Clarendon, should have been 
in the habit of gliding into a conversation on transcendental 
science or theology with Baron Brunow, or Count Apponyi, or 
Baron Bunsen before dismissing them. ‘Such a habit speaks of 
the contemplative leisure and strange cali of the East. As 
Mr. Arnold tells us of the Roman times, so is it now in the 
English,— 
“The brooding East with awe beheld 

Her impious younger world, 

The Roman tempest swelled and swelled 

And on her head was hurled. 


‘The East bowed low before the blast 
In patient deep disdain ; 

She let the legions thunder past, 
Then plunged in thought again.” 


And soit seems to be still. ‘The Siamese Minister gives audience to 


* The Modern Buddhist ; being the Views of a Siamese Minister of State on His Own and 
Other Religions, Translated with Remarks by Heury Alabaster, Luterpreter of 
H.B.M.'s Consulate in Chiua, Loudon: Triibuer. 
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these restless, pushing strangers, and hears from them all sorts of | of conjectural errors in the religious traditions which he acky 
bizarre arguments. Some of them (missionaries of the go-a- | ledges. - 
head type) tell him, for instance, with a bitter irony on theme | Such being our author’s attitude towards Science, What jg 
selves of which they are quite unconscious, ‘‘ It does at times please | according to him, the spiritual essence of Faith? He illustrates 
God to accede to the requests of those who pray to Ifim; a re- | it by a report which he admits having modified in form (in orders, 
markable instance of which is that Europeans and Ameri- | express better his own religious view), of a dialogue of Badal, And 38 
cans have more excellent arts than any other people. Have they | with some of his disciples who asked to be told the true religion, tha; 

P ° ° “ = Ss ’ 
not steamboats, and railways, and telegraphs, and weapons of | they might be relieved from doubt. In this dialogue Buddha jg 
war superior to any others in the world? Are not the nations | supposed to have begun by warning them what not to believe in 
which do not worship Christ comparatively ignorant?” (p. 31-2.) | ‘They are not to believe in anything on mere assertion ; nor to hon 














But Chao Phya Thipakon only listens to such statements in| faith in traditions; nor in the opinion of the many; nor jy 
‘patient deep disdain,” and answers calmly, ‘ ‘There are} the mere written statement of ‘an old sage’; nor in the More 
many in Europe who do not believe in God, but are in-| remarkable impressions which flash across their Own minds - 
different, yet have subtle and expanded intellects, and are|} nor in guesses ; nor in suitability or analogy, “ such as believine We har 
great philosophers and politicians. How is it that God grants | there must be walls of the world, because you see water in a basig.” vantage 
to those men who do not believe in Him the same intel-| nor in the truth of that to which they have become accustomed ; nop The | 
ligence He grants to those who do?” And the bustling missionary | because a person of power or weight makes an assertion: yop for thi 
who has used so gross and unspiritual a fallacy by way of religious | because a person of rank does so: nor because one who has been patheti 
argument, replies in a pet at the end of the discussion, “ If any | their teacher and master does so. ‘I tell you all,” said Buddhy pests: 
man spake like this in European countries he would be put in| “that you must of your own selves know that this is evil, this is guide, : 
prison,” whereupon Chao Phya Thipakon calmly but shrewdly in- } punishable, this is censured by wise men, belief in this will bring proof 0 
vites “ particular attention to this statement.” He was clearly a| no advantage to one, but will cause sorrow.”’ And till they know mission 
great deal too many for the sort of missionary who tried to instruct | these things of their own knowledge they are not to believe them, the con 
him. They are to ask their own hearts if ‘absence of Covetousnesss, tains 8 
But we must give some account of this remarkable man’s posi- | Alopho, absence of passion, Atoso, absence of folly, Amoho, are tends | 
tive religious thought. He divides the religions of the world into | profitable or not,” and on the assurance of their own hearts that reasoD 
those whose adherents do or do not believe in the existence of | they are, they are to believe that it is good to cultivate these virtues, conditic 
beings who can help them, and in the eflicacy of prayer| Yet it is remarkable enough that while appearing to protest against ken of 
and intercession; the former (including all the forms of| belief on authority, this passage really carefully includes pro- 
Christianity and Brahminism) he calls Brahmanyang ; the latter, | vision for a certain kind of authority. It enumerates as one of 
—those of the type of Buddhism, which reject practical re-| the results of which intimate personal experience can assure men, E 
sults from prayer or intercession, he calls Samanyang ; and he | the knowledge whether or not certain virtues or vices are praised oe 
intimates, with regard to the belief of the Brahminical and | or blamed “ by wise men.” ‘That is, ordinary men are supposed to divorce 
Christian thinkers in prayer and intercession (just as Mr. Arnold | be able to recognize ‘‘ wise men” as surely as they can recognize There | 
intimated of those parts of St. Paul’s belief which he considered | good and evil; and are supposed to judge whether an action civil ca 
to be purely subsidiary), that ‘Science’ knows nothing of it,| is right partly by its being “ praised by wise men,” as well as made f 
can neither prove it, nor disprove it, but simply ignores it, finding | to judge whether a man is wise partly by his praising an action penalty 
no evidence to sustain it in the present state of our knowledge. | that is right. ‘This may be reasoning in a circle, but it is involve 
He insists at least as much as Mr. Arnold on the fruitfulness of | good moral logic, for all that. As to the moral ends of life,—in would 1 
scientific method. He gives the Buddhist legends concerning the | our Buddhist’s view they are universal benevolence and kindness sane, D 
origin of natural phenomena like rain, and heat, and fever, and | to all the animated creation, freedom from all passion, and perfect Techni 
so forth, from old books which he regards as uncanonical and | veracity ;—andall thisin motive, rathereven than in external seeming, would 
not sanctioned by Buddha himself, remarking, withallthe equanimity | ‘There is, of course, the radical Buddhist confusion between perfect what fi 
of an Essayist and Reviewer, that no one has verified or can verify | serenity and perfect inactivity. The highest state is conceived of need ¢ 
such legends, while the fact that vapour exhales from rivers and the | a8 attained through pure good-will to all, and yet as being a still, presum 
sea, and rises into the cooler regions of the atmosphere, where it is | passionless, changeless abyss of silence and identity of thought. has @ 
condensed into water and forms clouds,—and again, that poisonous | The good-will—the benevolence—of which the Buddhist makes % would 
gases rise from marshes and find their way through the lungs of ani- | much, he yetsubordinates to the tranquillity of a fixed dream, instead has hit 
mals into the blood, where they create fever, —this is matter of expe- | of subordinating divine serenity to love, like the Christian. But in suct 
rimental verification. He is, therefore, a complete sceptic as to the | perhaps the most curious part of our Buddhist’s creed is his belief iv virtual 
‘personal’ origin of natural phenomena, and a keen believer in | a law of inevitable moral causation, linking together guilt and pain, are he: 
that theory of causation which is content with unconditional ante- | goodness and happiness, which he attributes to no personal will or or rem: 
cedents, and tries to penetrate no further. On the other hand, he | thought at all, but only to the constitution of the universe,—or Court: 
is very anxious to explain away the apparent indifference of Buddha | what he calls Kam,—i.e., moral necessity. Our Buddhist thinker consid 
to false theories of origin and cause, and his silence as to the true. | steadily rejects the notion that this law of moral necessity is due to affecti 
His reverence for the founder of his faith is so deep that he is most | a moral being, to any absolute Mind and Will; and yet he reasous: would 
anxious to defend him from any charge of ignorance or error. As|—“If we were to believe that death is annihilation, we should itself ¢ 
a critic, he is not destructive, like Dr. Colenso, but decidedly | be at a loss to account for the existence of mankind,” as if his cas 
conservative. He speaks of the relation of science to Buddha’s|a law of fatal necessity, due to no free divine Will, could that sk 
teachings just as we now speak of the relation of science to the | possibly render ** account,” in our human sense, of any disposition with r 
inspiration of the Bible. ‘ Those who have studied Pali know | that might be included in it. Keen and penetrating as ou The pe 
that the Lord taught concerning the nature of life and the nature | Buddhist thinker is, there are not a few of these unconsciols idea o 
of good and evil, but never discoursed about cosmograpby | moral inconsistencies in his creed. His system really is Atheisw as usu 
[? cosmogony]. It is probable that he knew the truth, but his | coupled with the belief that man by holiness and purity, and the refuse: 
knowledge being opposed to the ideas of the ‘Traiphoom’ | action of the law of an inevitable moral necessity, may himself attain lest if 
which everyone then believed in, he said nothing about it.|to apotheosis,—may reach the state of changeless eternal divine from 
For if he had taught that the world was a revolving globe, | tranquillity (‘‘Nirvan,” ‘‘ Nigban,” or as the Siamese seem to call it displa; 
contrary to the traditions of the people who believed it to | ‘“‘ Nippen ”’), to which Buddha has already attained. It is, indeed, theless 
be flat, they would not have believed him... .. and they, | astrange system this,—in which apotheosis approaches so closely to punish 
disagreeing with him, might have used towards him evil} our conception of vacancy, and, on the other hand, a mere chain of insists 
language and incurred sin. Besides, if he had attacked these old | moral cause and effect which is carefully denied all personal origiv law, | 
traditions he would have stirred up enmity and lost the time he | or significance, approaches so nearly to our conception of God. its he 
had for teaching all living beings. . . . . Had the Lord Buddha} As a proof of the ‘ distinction’ of thought by which Chao Phya a trer 
taught cosmography as it is taught in the ‘ Traiphoom,’ he would | Thipakon seems to us to be marked, take the following sel- settler 
not have been omniscient, but by refraining from a subject which | tence :—‘* Also there are those who having listened to teaching truste 
men of science were certain eventually to ascertain the truth of, | are enlightened, and sce clearly that form and name are not realities, marri: 
he showed his omniscience.” Chao Phya ‘Lhipakon, therefore, | and must be considered as sorrows, and that there is no help to be is the 
though so keen an adherent of Scientific method, is disposed, | had from any one, but that good and evil are the result of mer woma 
like Mr. Arnold, to be as conservative as may be in the spirit | and demerit.” We do not agree with that, but it reminds us of severi 
of his biblical criticism. He prefers to insist on the truth passage in Faust, and of two verses of Mr. Arnold’s, to neither of an e3 


which remains, and takes no delight in adding to the number! which we may safely assume that Chao Phya had access :— exami 
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“ Gefiibl ist alles ; 


Name ist Schall und Rauch 
Umnebelnd Himmelsgluth :” 
“ Feeling is all in all, 
Name is but sound and smoke, 
Darkening the glow of Heaven.” 
And as to the latter clause of the extract, hear Mr. Arnold :— 
“From David's lips this word did roll, 
’Tis true and living yet: 
No man can save his brother's soul, 
Nor pay his brother's debt. 
“ Alone, self-poised, henceforward man 
Must Jabour! must resign 
His all too human creeds, and scan 
Simply the way divine.” 
We hardly think either the German or the English poet has the ad- 
vantage over the Buddhist thinker there in the form of expression. 
The translator, Mr. Alabaster, to whom we are greatly indebted 
for this truly remarkable little book, concludes his very sym- 
pathetic criticism with the remark that the proof of Buddhism 
“pests on the assumptions that the reason of man is his surest 
guide, and that the law of nature is perfect justice. ‘To the dis- 
proof of these assumptions, we recommend the attention of those 
missionaries who wish to convert Buddhists.” We should say, on 
the contrary, that almost every page of this remarkable book con- 
tains some implicit or explicit confession that the reason of man 
tends to transcendental beliefs which are beyond and above 
reason ; and that the law of nature is only ‘perfect justice” on 
conditions which virtually assume it, on grounds quite beyond the 
ken of human observation, to be identical with the law of God. 





INSANITY AND DIVORCE. 

E question about to be argued before Lord Penzance whether 

the insanity of a respondent ought to bar an action for 
divorce, would seem primd facie to admit of only one answer. 
There can be no such bar, for none such is admitted in any other 
civil case, and in the eye of the law marriage is a civil contract 
made for life, and a suit for divorce a civil process. ‘There is no 
penalty for adultery as such in our law, nor does a “ conviction ” 
involve any kind of civil disability. ‘The guardians of a lunatic 
would not be exempt from satisfying claims incurred by him when 
sane, nor would the fact of his condition exonerate his estate. 
Technically speaking, therefore, the right of a petitioner to relief 
would seem to be perfect, though he must, of course, suffer some- 
what from the obligation to prove his case more perfectly than he 
need otherwise have done,—so perfectly as to raise a fair 
presumption that the mental condition of the respondent 
has made no serious difference in the verdict. This, too, 
would seem to be the theory upon which the Divorce Court 
has hitherto acted, for although insanity has never been pleaded 
in such a suit, and Lord Penzance will have to exercise what is 
virtually legislative power, still a large proportion of such cases 
are heard in the absence of the respondent, who has fled abroad 
or remains in concealment until the case is decided. In such cases the 
Court acts as absolutely as if she were present, andas,if the suit were 
considered a trial, it could not do, and frequently gives judgments 
affecting great masses of property on ex parte evidence alone. It 
would seem, therefore, that the Court on the precedents it has 
itself created must allow a petitioner to claim, and if he proves 
his case to obtain, the usual relief. Nevertheless, it is to be hoped 
that should such be the decision, Lord Penzance will accompany it 
with reasons more convincing than the argument from analogy. 
The point is one on which the public sentiment and the public 
idea of expediency are very curiously at variance. The country, 
as usual, has acted on the latter, and for centuries has steadily 
refused to punish adultery as a crime, fearing among other things 
lest if it were called a crime the injured must be legally prohibited 
from a forgiveness which might, under circumstances, be a 
display of the highest Christian virtue. But the public never- 
theless holds adultery—in the wife, at all events—to be a crime, 
punishes it by an extra-legal process with extreme severity, and 
insists on calling a suit for divorce a “criminal” trial. The 





law, too, oddly enough, takes this view with one side of 
its head, authorizing the Court to inflict what is occasionally 
4 tremendous fine on the guilty woman, by transferring her | 
settlement, even when made ouf of her own money, to 
trustees for the benefit of her children, or others who, had the 
marriage continued, might have benefited by it. A great shock | 
is therefore likely to be felt by the public, if it is found that a | 
woman may really be tried and virtually punished with great 
severity, after a trial in which she can neither explain nor suggest | 
an explanation of hostile evidence, neither answer nor cross- | 
examine any accusing witness. It will be said that the evidence | 


| of his groove would be likely to appear. 


in such cases is almost always of the precise kind which nobody 
but the accused can answer, because nobody else interested in her 
defence can know anything about it; that the analogy of an absent 
respondent is no analogy at all, absence being wilful, while insanity 
is involuntary ; and that in many cases a woman may be punished 
for the offence of suffering under the heaviest affliction God 
sends on man. A precedent, it will be argued, will be laid down 
by such a decision upon which lawyers may build till insane per- 
sons are held as liable for their acts as persons in full possession of 
their reason, till moral justice, in fact, is sacrificed to a supposed 
social expediency, a sacrifice of which the English people have 
always entertained an unusual horror. Judgment par contumace 
is wholly unknown both to English and American criminal law. 
We own that we are not satisfied with the usual answer to these 
pleas, —that no injustice is done, because, as the respondent could 
not appear to give evidence, her friends could fight for her as well 
as herself. ‘That may be very true in a case like the one heard 
last week, but it very often happens that the friends have no 
interest in the matter, or are the first to deduce guilt from 
appearances, or are entirely in the husband’s interest, while they 
never, from the nature of the inquiry, can know the facts as well 
as the respondent. ‘There must be injustice in such a proceeding, 
and the only question, as it seems to us, is on whom the injustice 
shall fall. Is the wife to be tried when incapable of understanding 
evidence, or is the husband to be refused justice because his wife, 
having been bad, has also become mad? ‘That is the first point, 
and if it were the only one, most people would, we think, have 
some difficulty in coming to a conclusion. ‘The husband would be 
pronounced unfortunate, but there are many misfortunes which are 
irremediable, and the rare occurrence of this one would hardly 
justify a breach in the grand theory of English justice, that the 
defence must precede the sentence. But unfortunately the con- 
sequences of adultery may involve others than the husband, and 
inflict wrongs other than those he has sustained in his conjugal 
character. It may very easily happen that a refusal of divorce 
may be the refusal, to perfectly innocent persons unconnected 
with the case, of property which is justly theirs, which failing 
the supposititious child must descend to them. ‘That difliculty 
arises in every case of entail. ‘Their claim, which is purely civil, 
could not be justly barred by the plea of insanity ; yet if that can 
be used to bar an action for divorce, it can also be used to bar an 
inquiry into paternity, which would equally be a * trial” of the 
wife, and equally involve the penalty of a loss of reputation, which 
her ability to instruct counsel might have avoided. ‘Taking into 
consideration the right of the father not to be burdened with a 
child not his own, and the right of his heirs not to be plundered 
by a fraud, the balance of abstract justice must, we think, be 
held to incline heavily on the side of allowing the procedure. 
There is far deeper difficulty in another possible case, one which 
we wonder has not frequently occurred, the case of adultery by a 
woman who is really insane at the time, though the insanity has 
not been suspected. By every just principle of morals she is 
innocent, and yet the consequences of her acts may be as injurious 
to society as if she were really guilty. ‘The husband is equally 
burdened, the heir in tail equally robbed, the loss of honour to the 
family, if not equally great, still, in the excessive unfairness of 
mankind, very considerable. If the husband condones, as doubt- 
less a just husband would condone, he is helping a fraud; if he 
does not, he is destroying his wife for a misfortune which 
may be as external to herself as blindness or a broken leg, 
—for what, in fact, may be mere hereditary defect of the brain. 
The case supposed, is, we fear, a case in which human justice 
is powerless, in which justice cannot be done, and in which 
if justice is our sole end the wisest course must be to refuse 
to act. Unfortunately, there is the safety of society also to be 
considered, and nothing is so unsafe as to allow insanity to be 
pleaded in bar of civil remedy in countries where trial by jury is 
established. ‘The temptation to simulate madness is very strong, 
experts in lunacy have a permanent theory that everybody is mad 
but themselves, and an average jury once well impressed by a 
clever counsel is about as capable of distinguishing between lunacy 
and eccentricity as a group of oxen or sheep would be. The late 


‘Dyce Sombre was adjudged mad half-a-dozea times over on 


honest testimony which, to Anglo-Indians, seemed to prove that 
he was just as bad as a bad Indian Mussulman Prince thrown out 
Nothing could be more 
unjust than a divorce for crime committed during insanity, yet if 
we once allowed that defence it would be always pleaded, and that 
without the tremendous check imposed by our criminal law, which 
refuses to try a homicidal lunatic, but sentences him to perpetual 
incarceration without a trial. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—@~——_- 
FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Str,—The question of Female Suffrage will shortly come before 
Parliament. ‘The advocates of it assert the right of women to 
share in the government of a country of which they constitute so 
large a portion. The opponents of it maintain that the influence 
which women exercise in England is and should be domestic, not 
political. 
I leave the first argument untouched; on the second I would 
wish to say a few words. Can any one pretend that the influence 
of women over politics—over electioneering politics especially—is 
not very considerable now? Suppose it is only domestic influence ; 
that continually determines what candidates shall offer themselves, 
not unfrequently what candidate shall be elected. But notoriously, 
power is exerted, dangerously exerted, 


’ 


this purely ‘+ domestic’ 
on tenants, on shopkeepers, on all classes that form our con- 
stituencies. According to the maxims that are generally ac- 
cepted by thoughtful men, is it not well that this (strictly 
political) power should be held under a sense of responsibility, 
with the acknowledgment of it as a trust, not wielded carelessly 
to gratify some sentiment, to sustain some personal favourite ? 
Those who demand the suffrage for women are not really asking 
for them a power which they do not possess ; they are asking a 
security that the power which they do possess may be used 
seriously, with a deliberate conviction, with a dread of sacrificing 
general interests to private partialities. 

By withholding the suffrage from women on the ground that 
they ought not to be politicians, we make them, it seems to me, 
politicians of the worst kind. We justify all feminine pleas for 
acting upon mere trust or fancy in the selection of a candidate ; 
we encourage the abuses to which those pleas lead. On the other 
hand, if the Legislature frankly admits women to the exercise of 
the suffrage, it will, I believe, gradually raise the tone of the whole 
land, by raising the tone of those who, often to their injury, govern 
its governors. In any sphere wherein women feel their respon- 
sibility they are, as a rule, far more conscientious than men. 
When in any sphere they are /ess conscientious and help to make 
men less conscientious, it is a reasonable conjecture that in this 
sphere something has taken from them the sense of responsibility. 
Mere legislation is not able to effect such a mischief as that, but 
legislation based upon a moral theory and working along with it 
may do even greater mischief. 

I would contend as earnestly as anyone for the domestic duties 
of a woman. I question whether you do not cripple her in the 
performance of these duties, and lower her conception of their 
grandeur, when you teach her not to regard herself as a citizen. 
The sanctity of the home is the safeguard of the nation; but if 
you decree a separation between the home and the nation, if you 
affirm that one-half of the nation is to be shut up in the home 
and excluded from any participation in large interests, take care 
that the ornaments of the home do not become mere ornaments ; 
pictures to be gazed at and worshipped, not living powers to purify 
and hallow. I should like to see our Legislature proving by their 
acts that this is not their conception of a woman’s function in the 
world; all the compliments which they pay her are very hollow 
and contemptible, if it is. 

So long as a majority of the male inhabitants of Great Britain 
were not reckoned in the constituency, it might have been a use- 
less waste of time to recommend that women should be represented. 
When householders are admitted to the franchise, their exclusion 
must strike any one as anomalous. I do not, however, ask for 
their admission as the removal of a constitutional anomaly, of 
which we tolerate so many, but as a positive strength to the 
moral life of England. ‘The hints I have thrown out on this 
subject have been expanded with far more force in the writings 
wherein women have pleaded their own cause. But it may not 
be wholly useless for an outsider of the other sex to own how 
their arguments have impressed him, and to state on what grounds 
he considers that men of all parties and all professions may 
co-operate with them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cambridge, March 1. 
“RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY ” 

EDUCATION BILL. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—You think I have exaggerated the rancour which would 
come out of the proposition to leave the “ religious difficulty ” to 
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that whether or no religious education is of such importance tia 
it is worth while suffering a great deal even for the chanee of 
obtaining it. Nothing can settle this but experience, should this 
unhappy blot on Mr. Forster's Bill pass as it stands. Two po; 

however, I should like to touch upon. 7 

You rely on the unpopularity of a heavy rate to check the Undue 
multiplication of schools, é.e., schools not erected to meet Secular 
ignorance, but to satisfy the claims of rival denominations, By 
Mr. Forster proposes when the rate exceeds threepence jn the 
pound—a small figure—* there shall be a considerable grant 
from the Parliamentary funds ” (vile speech). If the local rates 
had to bear the whole burthen the motives you mention might be 
depended upon to check extravagance. A large slice from the 
Consolidated Fund would be rather pleasing than otherwise to the 
ratepayers. 

In the second place, consider the effect on voluntary effort, }j 
it were known that the Board schools would be secular, ay 
immense impetus would be given to ‘ denominational” za 
Compulsory attendance would supply a further incentive, becany 
then the results of private benevolence would be so much mor 
certain. 

If, on the contrary, the Board schools were religious with fair. 
ness to all denominations, voluntaryism would be blighted. |; 
would have no raison d'étre. Only an unjust preference of one 
sect could rekindle sectarian ardour. 

A further consequence is best shown by illustration. The men. 
bers of the League have subscribed a large sum of money; were 
they satisfied to expend it in a direct manner, they could haye 
schools after their own heart without further trouble; but they 
are not content with this, they hope through agitation to secure 
much larger result, and by wasting their own money to guide the 
direction of the public funds. This would happen, in little, in 
every parish and town where the “ religious difficulty” was a 
open question to be settled by the school boards. ‘The rival sects 
would expend their fire and funds, not directly in the erection of 
schools, but in endeavouring to influence the constitution of the 
Board, to carry the election, to obtain a majority or a compromix 
on the most favourable terms. 

Suppose*the election over and the “ Church” party to have 
triumphed, from that moment would there be any object in 
voluntary effort on the part of Churchmen? Would they do for 
themselves what the authorities were willing to do for them? 
Would the other sects have no grievance? ‘I'rue, they would all 
be equally assisted, but the Roman Catholic or the Wesleyan 
would have to spend his own money to build Wesleyan or Roman 
Catholic schools, while the Board would build ‘* Church ” schools 
and teach ** Church ” doctrines to all whose parents and guardians 
did not actively object. As to the conscience clause, it would be 
adopted all round, and so neither would lessen the exultation of 
victory or assuage the bitterness of defeat. 

I think there is some hypocrisy in the use of the term 
‘‘ denominational.” If it came to a matter of local voting, 
education would either be unsectarian, or Church of England 
here and Roman Catholic in Ireland. No other single sect could 
get a local majority, except in Scotland and part of Wales.—I am, 
Sir, &c., S. WELLINGTON. 
THE EDUCATION BILL. 
[To THE EpDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Before troubling ourselves about the difficulties of the 
management of ** School Board Schools,” it is worth while to ask 
how many of such schools are likely to come into existence. The 
School Board having the power to aid all public elementary 
schools by means of a rate, it is not to be expected that such 
schools will refrain from asking for a grant in aid. They have 
only to ask with urgency to get it. It will be cheaper, less 
troublesome, more popular for the School Board to give this aid, 
than to have the work of education thrown in great part on their 
hands. The present educators, and any others who may ex pect 
to obtain children as pupils, being sure of sustentation out of the 
rate, will be both encouraged and set financially free to provide 
new schools; which work will, no doubt, be stimulated by com- 
petition. The Church of England, Roman Catholics, Protestant 
Dissenters, Secularists, will all see that they have only to provide 
the fabrics, and they will then have their schools maintained 
without expense to themselves. Will there remain, under such 
circumstances, any deficiency to be supplied directly by the School 
Board ? 
‘The amendment most urgently needed in the Bill, and one 
which all parties might agree to support, is a provision that School 
Boards shall be constituted everywhere, as the first step under the 





the local authorities, to be reopened at each annual election ; and 


Act.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Li. Davies. 
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OBJECTIONS TO THE LAND BILL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

gir, —In your article of Saturday last on * Objections to the Land 
gill” you say, “ the argument of the / reeman's Journal, the organ 
of the tenant-right farmers, that the option allowed to the farmers 
for commuting the Custom into a lease of thirty-one years will 
jead to the universal grant of leases binding the tenant too strin- 

tly, is a much stronger one” than that advanced by the Pall 
Vall Gazette, and on which you commented. Will you allow me, 
a behalf of the Freeman, to say that, whatever the strength or 
cogency of the argument may be, it is not that on which the 
Freeman bases its objections to the Bill; nor, in my opinion, 
gould that journal deserve, or long continue to hold, its position 
as the organ of the tenant-farmers of Ireland, did it do so. The 
conductors of the Freeman were, and still are, under the impres- 
sion that no such option as that you mention is given to the 
tenant-farmers under the Bill. ‘The landlord indeed has the 
power of destroying the tenant’s claim for compensation for evic- 
tion, though not for a limited class of improvements, by the mere 
tender of a lease for thirty-one years; but | think that on reper- 
using the Bill you will find that no ‘ option” is left to the 
tenant-farmer in the matter. Some of the objections which the 
Freeman finds to the Bill are shortly as follows :— 

It is an elaborate provision for eviction, not a Bill to give 
“gecurity ” of tenure as promised in the speech that introduced it. 

Under its provisions there will be a different law for different 
portions of the same country. A country so governed cannot be 
united, and consequently cannot be expected to be either con- 
tented or prosperous. 

The mere tender, whether accepted or not, of a lease for 
thirty-one years bars the right of the tenant to compensation for 
eviction. Either the tenant has or has not this right. If he has 
it, no lapse of time should destroy it. If he has it not, it is unjust 
to recognize it at all in the Bill. 

The scale for compensation for eviction is /imited, and at the 
same time includes compensation for certain classes of improve- 
ments. This is calculated to discourage instead of promoting 
outlay on the part of the tenant, for if he improves beyond a 
certain point he can recover no compensation for the excess, 
because of being arbitrarily evicted. Non-payment of rent alto- 
gether destroys the tenant’s claim under section iii. of the Bill. 
Thus a tenant, because unable on account of some misfortune to 
pay £10 rent, may be deprived of £70 compensation for disturb- 
ance. If the tenant has an equitable right to this sum, it is just 
that he should receive it on being evicted, minus the rent owing, 
and it is unjust that he should be deprived of his claim for £70 
because of his failure to pay £10. If he has not the right to the 
£70, why give it to him under any circumstances? ‘These by no 
means exhaust the objections of the Freeman to the Bill as it 
stands; but I have already trespassed too largely on your space. 
I may, however, be permitted to say that you labour under a 
grave misapprehension when you state that ‘the Bill has, on the 
whole, been well received in Ireland.” ‘The Conservative Press 
and the Press, Liberal and Conservative, of the North of Ireland 
have received it with unbounded satisfaction, the rest of the 
country with disappointment. ‘The Cork Farmers’ Club, instead 
of accepting the Lill, as you suppose, have followed the example 
of that of Kilkenny, and repudiated it ; and, as you say, the Cork 
Club “is believed to express the general feeling of the South.” 
On this point, I will not, however, enter. I venture to request 
your insertion of this necessarily somewhat long letter, in order to 
correct an erroneous impression likely to have been caused by 
your article with reference to a journal with which I am con- 
nected. Iam sure you will accord me the request in that spirit 
of fair play which has always characterized the Spectator.—l am, 
Sir, &e., 


Dublin, Fe bruary 28, 1870. E. Dwyer Gray. 
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FREILIGRATILS POEMS.* 
FREILIGRATH’S daughter, Madame Kroeker, has given us here a| 
collection of very graceful translations (by various translators) of | 
the most popular of her father’s poems,—amongst which her own 
are not the least graceful. ‘These translations, however, happy as | 
many of them are, rather confirm our impression that, with one | 
class of exceptions, Freiligrath’s poems are not of a high order, but | 
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are merely picturesque, fanciful, unreal, and without that touching 
simplicity and tenderness of feeling which give to the thoroughly 
popular poets of Germany their specific flavour. Freiligrath’s 
poems on nature and on domestic subjects are to us without charm ; 
while those which are far more characteristic of him, his highly- 
coloured scenic conceptions,—for instance, the Lion’s ride through 
the desert on the tortured Giraffe, or the Spectre-Caravan, or the 
Icelandic scenery suggested by the Iceland moss, or the skating 
negro, or Napoleon’s bivouac, are any and all of them adequate 
Specimens,—are, to our minds, mere magic-lanthorn poems without 
intellectual unity, and even as pictures by no means of a dis- 
tinctly or accurately conceived kind. 

Take, for instance, the Lion's ride, which is one of the most 
popular. Freiligrath describes how the lion, ‘the king of the 
desert,” when he wishes to traverse his dominions, goes down to 
the lagoon to lie in the high reeds, where the gazelles and giraffes 
come to drink,— 

“Wo Gazellen und Giraffen trinken, kauert er im Robre, 
Zitternd iiber dem Gewalt’'yen rauscht das Laub der Sycomore,” 
which Mr. Brooke has here translated,— 

“Where gazelles and camelopards drink, he crouches by the shore; 
Ominous, above the monster, moans the quivering sycamore.” 
Well, that line gives the point of view, as we may say, to the 
poem. It is to be evidently such a picture as would present itself 
to the eye of some human observer, otherwise the rustling of the 
sycamore leaves would never be spoken of as a ** trembling ’"—an 
expression of fear. And in this mood the verses proceed; the 
poet notes the hour by the glowing fires of the IlLottentot 
kraals, by the signals on the steep Table Mountain having 
ceased to shine (which Mr. Brooke mistranslates, we do 
not know why, ‘“‘when they grow dim and distant,” which 
is not a note of time, but of place, and implies movement 
away from them), and so forth, till the giraffe comes down 
majestically to drink at the swamp, and the lion springs from his 
hiding-place upon her neck. The poet remarks on the richly 
painted skin of the giraffe, and asks if any king's palace contains 
richer trappings,—a rather cold-hearted criticism for the situa- 
tion, especially as the next two verses are to describe the torture 
of the poor steed ; though again, in the midst of these, another cold 
criticism is interpolated, remarking on the extraordinary union in 
the giraffe of the swiftness of the camel to the bright skin of the 
panther. Immediately after this very frigid criticism we find the 

description going back to the agony of the creature :— 

“ Sieh’ die mondbestrahlte Fliiche schliigt es mit den leichten Fiissen! 

Starr aus ibrer Héblung treten seine Augen ; rieseInd fliessen 


An dem braungefleckten Halse nieder schwarzen Blutes ‘Tropfen, 
Und das Herz des fliicht’gen Thieres hért die stille Wiiste klopfen. 
* Gleich der Wolke, deren Leuchten Israel im Lande Yemen 
Fiihrte, wie ein Geist der Wiiste, wie ein fabler luft'’ger Schemen 
Eine sandgeformte Trombe in der Wiiste sand’gem Meer 
Wirbelt eine gelie Siule Sandes hinter ihnen her,” 
or as Mr. Brooke with much spirit, but very loosely, translates it,— 


“See, with lightly beating footsteps, how she scours the moonlit plains! 
From their sockets start the eyeballs; from the torn and bleeding veins 
Fast the thick, black drops come trickling, o'er the brown and dappled 


neck, 
And the flying beast’s heart-beatings audible the stillness make. 


“ Like the cloud, that, guiding Israel through the land of Yemen, shone, 
Like a spirit of the desert, like a phantom, pale and wan, 
O’er the desert’s sandy ocean, like a waterspout at sea, 
Whirls a yellow, cloudy column, tracking them where’er they flee.” 
Then we have the vulture, and the hyawua, “ plunderer of 
tombs,” and the panther, pilferer of the folds of the Cape, follow- 
ing in the track, and the lion tearing away at the ‘ painted 
cushion of his seat” (*‘ seines Sitzes bunte Polster”), again a very 
frigid image, as no map actually seeing the scene could think of 
the mangled back of the giraffe as the lion’s cushion ; and then the 
poet returns to the helplessness of the tortured creature, till it sinks 
dead on the desert’s verge, and the steed becomes the food of the 
rider, and the poem ends with,— 
“Ueber Madagascar, fern im Osten, sieht man Friihlicht glinzen ; 

So durchsprengt der Thiere Kouig niichtlich seines Reiches Grenzen.” 
“Far across, o'er Madagascar, faintly now the morning breaks ; 
Thus the king of beasts his journey nightly through his empire makes.” 
The poem, which is typical enough of the common vein of Freili- 
garth’s early pieces, seems to us, we confess, poor, showy, not to 
say gaudy. ‘Though it supposes throughout an imaginary human 
observer, there is none of the natural sympathy of a human 
observer in it, and in such lines as * And the silent desert 
hears the beat of the flying creature’s heart,” there is a com- 
plete change of the poiut of view, for all else is described as it 
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would be painted on the eye of an observer, and of a very care- 
less sort of observer of the creature’s torments, but this line 
describes what no observer could see, and what it needs an intimate 
sympathy with the poor dying giraffe to feel. Then, again, the 
closing couplet’s remark that the dawn was breaking over Mada- 
gascar, is a bit of mere geographical colour «@ Ja Macaulay, for 
certainly no giraffe flying from the region of Table Mountain could 
carry its rider within sight of Madagascar, especially as the 
narrowest part of the strait is some 300 miles wide, and a vast 
distance from the Cape; nor is there any sort of moral harmony 
between this picture of dawn in the direction of Madagascar, and 
the closing line that, ‘‘ Thus the king of beasts his journey nightly 
through his empire makes.” In a word, this typical poem is a 
series of showy pictures not harmonized by any specific tone of 
either thought or feeling. It is not, as we have seen, any chord of 
human feeling which runs through it (though a human observer 
is the postulate of the poem) ; still less is it the royal force of the 
king of beasts,—the note with which the poem begins and ends,— 
for vulture, and hyzna, and panther are all brought in to multiply 
the features of the picture without any comparison or reference to 
him. The tearing at ‘the painted cushion ” on which he sits, is 
ludicrous from this point of view; the cloudy pillar, like that 
which lighted Israel through the land of Yemen, introduces all 
sorts of associations distracting the attention from any such con- 
ception as this; and still less, again, as we have seen, is it any 
feeling for the victim which blends the various images into one. 
It is, indeed, as almost all these pictorial poems of Freiligrath’s 
are, a mere magic-lanthorn poem. 
But has Freiligrath, then, no more real claim on the popularity 
he has undoubtedly gained than the poor, somewhat gaudy, and 
- & 
tropical imagery of this class of poems? Doubtless he has. When 
we come to his political verses,—the verses for the most part written 
since 1844, we find a very different degree of power indeed dis- 
played in them. In these, too, as in all his poems, there is apt to 
be too much expansion; he is apt to write on after the fire and 
force of his thought are expended, and make a poem beginning with 
rare vigour twice too long. But he seems to us to be something 
approaching to the Ebenezer Elliot of Germany ; indeed, some of 
Ebenezer Elliot’s songs have been amongst his many spirited transla- 
tions from the English. ‘The opening lines of the poem which he 
wrote after the March revolution in Berlin, in 1848, when the weak 
King,—whose pietistic sentimentalism and love of wine were alike 
matters of popular sarcasm, had just been overawed by the revolu- 
tion, and then again had turned angrily against it,—are amongst 
the finest bursts of poetical wrath in any language. We have in the 
volume before us a very imperfect rendering of them by Mr. Bayard 
Taylor which seems to us quite to cripple them. Like most of 
Freiligrath’s best poems, they rather fade away after the first 
stanza,—the curse upon the King which brought his imprisonment 
upon him. ‘This we will try and render as literally as we can. 
The lines are headed * The Dead to the Living,” and are put into 
the mouth of those who perished in defending the March 
barricades :— 
“Diz TopTEN AN DIE LEBENDEN. 
“Die Kugel mitten in der Brust, die Sterne breit gaspalten 
So habt ihr uns auf blut'gem Brett hoch in die Luft gehalten! 
Hoch in die Luft mit wildem Schrei, dass unsere Schmerzgeberde 
Dem, der zu tidten uns befahl, ein Fluch auf ewig weérde! 
Dass er sie sehe Tag und Nacht, im Wachen and im Traume— 
Im Oeffnen seines Bibelbuchs wie im Champagnerschaume ! 
Dass wie ein Brandmal sie sich tief in seine Secle brenne: 
Dass nirgendwo und nimmermehr er vor ihr fliehen kinne ! 
Dass jeder qualverzog’ne Mund, dass jede rothe Wunde 
Ihn schrecke noch, ibn iingste noch in seiner letzten Stunde ; 
Dass jedes Schluchzen um uns her dem Sterbenden noch schalle, 
Dass jede todte Faust sich noch nach seinem Haupte balle— 
Még’ er das Haupt nun auf ein Bett, wie andre Leute pflegen, 
Mog’ er es auf ein Blutgeriist’ zum letzten Athmen legen!” 
The bullets buried in our breasts, our foreheads gaping wide, 
High-lifted on our bloody bier, ye held us up and cried— 
Cried a wild cry that every throe which wrung our parting breath 
Might prove an everlasting curse to him who doomed our death ! 
That it might haunt him day and night, his dreaming, waking, bane, 
In pott'ring o’er his Bible, as in creaming his champagne ! 
That it might burn into his soul and brand it deep and sore 
Till universal spaco and time afford no refuge more! 
That every pain-distorted mouth and every bleeding limb 
Might be his dread and torment too when Death is claiming him! 
That every sob poured out for us his dying ear might hail, 
And every corpse’s shadowy fist his dying head assail,— 
Whether upon a pillow soft that failing head he lays, 
Or on a scaffold’s bloody block the last dread tribute pays! 


(It may be said that there is no contemptuous word in the original 
equivalent to the “ pottering” of our sixth line; but in point of 





fact, this contempt is, we think, conveyed in the word * Bibel-buch” | 
 Bible-book,” for which we have no equivalent.) No wonder { 


Freiligrath was accused of inciting to rebellion for wis, 
lines like these, nor can we pretend to disguise our admiration 
for the mildness of the tribunal which declared him 
guilty of treason for writing them. His own plea before the 
tribunal was hardly more than a general assertion that poet 
don’t usually mean what they say,—at least, if we may trast 
Herr Hub’s account of it as given in the preface to the 
Freiligrath Album published in 1868. ‘ The poem,” Freiligrath 
said, *‘is only an expression of discontent (Unwillen) with the 
Reaction, and its intention is to work against the Reaction but 
only by moral force. As regards its form, my Pegasus may te 
run away with me when I came to write it down; but this is nothing 
but poetical licence, which ought not to be measured bya legal code 
I wished to seize upon the heart of the German people by means 
of the poem, without at all thinking of summoning them to arms, 
The people are indeed referred to the future. Wait, I meant to 
say, till the hour strikes, till historical Necessity brings op 
Freedom. That is the whole interpretation of the poem» 
Poetical “licence,” indeed! ‘This explanation of Freiligrath’s ig 
scarcely worthy of the man who gave up a State pension in ordg 
that he might attack the Government freely and with good eon. 
science. ‘To return, however. Almost all his political poems hays 
in them a life as far superior to the gaudy stained glass of his 
earlier fancies as real vigorous feeling is to pictorial effort. We 
may take, as a fair specimen of these poems, Mr. Howitt's very 
spirited translation of Freiligrath’s ‘‘ Hamlet,” one of the most 
finished of the political poems :— 


“* HAMLET. 
“Deutschland is Hamlet! Solemn, slow, 

Within its gates walks every night, 
Pale, buried Freedom to and fro, 

And fills the watchers with affright. 
There stands the lofty shape, white-clad 

And bids the shrinker in his fear— 
‘Be mine avenger, draw thy blade,— 

They've pouréd poison in mine ear!’ 


“With quaking bones still list’neth he, 
Till the dread truth stands wholly kenned, 
And vows he will the avenger be— 
But will he dare it in the end? 
e He thinks—and dreams on dreams succeed— 
No means to steel his breast can start— 
Still for the high and daring deed 
There fails the high and daring heart. 


“That comes of studying all too hard ; 
He lay and read too much in bed ; 
His blood grew sluggish, scarcely stirred— 
His breathing short—he was o’erfed! 
He span the learned yarn too well ; 
His best of deeds was but his thinking; 
Too long in Wittenburg did dwell 
In college hall, or hall of drinking. 


“Thus lost he all his resolution ; 
Come time, come means,—he feigned him mad— 
Soliloquized, for execution, 
And eased his wrath in verses sad. 
He took to pantomime, and—whew ! 
He gets the whim that he must fight one ; 
And then Polonius-Kotzebue 
Is stabbed instead—of just the right one! 


“Thus bears he dreamily his woe— 
With secret scorn himself doth rack ; 
Across the sea sets out to go, 
And comes with biting speeches back ; 
Fires off whole arsenals of scorn— 
Talks of a shred and patchwork king; 
But for a deed—Good Heavens, forlorn ! 
There’s not the trace of such a thing! 


“ Till finally he takes his stand, 
Resolved his oath to vindicate, 
But, ah! that’s in the last act, and 
But drags down on him his own fate! 
By those his hate effectual was 
With shame and death to overwhelm, 
He lies unsouled—and Fortinbras 
Comes sounding in to seize the realm. 


“Thanks God! so far we are not come! 
We've seen played out four acts alone— 
Hero! take heed that Hamlet’s doom 
In the fifth act be not thine own! 
We're hoping early, hoping late, 
Oh, rouse thee! to the fight advanced— 
Avenge the imploring spectre’s fate— 
Assert his cause, while yet thou canst! 
«Oh, seize the moment that conferred is— 
Forth, sword! and to the conflict bound, 
Ere with French rapier, a Laertes 
Deal thee a false and poisoned wound! 
Ere rushing comes a Northern route, 
To seize thine heritage and home, 
Oh, take thou heed—for much I doubt 
If this time it from Norway come. 
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«But one resolve !—the way stands clear— 
Think on the oath that thou hast sworn, 
Rush to the lists, and void of fear 
Avenge thy father’s ghost forlorn ! 
Why all this pondering? Let it bo— 
Yet—can I chide, myself a dreamer ? 
Myself, in troth, a part of thee— 
‘Thou ever-wavering, lingering schemer ?” 
In saying that Freiligrath’s verses on domestic subjects are to 
our minds very poor and watery, we should except the poem on 
the “ German weaver boy” who, in simple reliance on a legend of 
the Silesian Mountains, which attributes to the good-natured 
Gnome called Riibezahl a willingness to help the honest poor, leaves 
his starving family with a heavy pack of woven Jinen goods to 
sell to the Gnome, and stays all day in the glen vainly calling the 
spirit to come to his help, returning heart-broken at night. There 
js real delicacy, tenderness, and beauty in this poem; but, to our 
minds, success in touching chords of this sort is very rare with 
Freiligrath, who, had he not written political verses of uncommon 
nerve and vigour, would hardly, we think, deserve a place in 
general literature at all. Dut few poets have ever succeeded in 
expressing democratic scorn for royalty and the grim enthusiasm 
of equal rights with more telling effect. In the square, massive 
head, broad nose, glowing eyes, and bluff, rugged expression of the 
face engraved in the Freiligrath Album (a face not unlike that of 
the late William Johnston Fox, some time M.P. for Oldham, but 
without its affectations), any one can see the poet who is nothing 
if not political and democratic. 

In conclusion, we should not forget to notice the elegant 
and touching English verses addressed by Madame Kroeker to her 
father as a sort of introduction to this volume. We can only say 
that we wish its last section had been greatly extended and its first 


entirely omitted. 





THE SCAPEGOAT.* 

We have here a charming little book to look at, delightful to 
hold in the hand, and exactly the thing to slip into one’s pocket, 
if only one wanted to read it. ‘The publisher and the binder are 
much to be praised, and there is a sweet solemnity about the out- 
side which goes to the heart at once; scarlet, with a broad black 
border, and the word ‘* Scapegoat ” enshrined within it ; our hand 
rested reverently on the book for a moment before we ventured to 
introduce the sacrificial paper-knife, and when we gazed upon the 
title-page the sense of sacredness became almost painful ; we have 
now got over that first impression, and are able to define that 
title-page as a cross between an obituary notice and a tombstone. 
Considered as a tombstone, the inscription is simple and touching ; 
again, within a broad black border—this time in the shape of an 
Oxford frame—are apparently the name and description, in sacred 
scarlet, of the deceased, with the stonecutter’s address at the foot. 
Pity that the words * In Two Volumes. Vol. I.” profane the sacred 
tablet and dispel the illusion; but we search in vain for the cause 
of this funereal style, unless it is that hope is dead in the lion- 
hearted autobiographer, for the Scapegoat is not dead, as the author 
is the Scapegoat, and Leo is not dead, for the author is Leo, and 
at the end of the book the author—who thus unites in his own 
person both Leo and the Scapegoat—distinctly explains that he 
is still living. Seriously, however, we do not think it good taste 
to use the symbols of death as claptrap to attract the attention 
and excite the imagination of the novel-reading public; more 
especially when the book is of so essentially wnsacred a character, 
excepting as to its last chapter, where we have a transition, pain- 
fully because ludicrously abrupt, from youth and high spirits and 
the vortex of fashionable London life, to disease, poverty, remorse 
and melancholy, without friends and without hope, in a distant 
and deep retirement. 

The story purports to be the autobiography of a young Guards- 
man, and is nominally written with a purpose, namely, to suggest 
to fast young men to “look to the end; ” here, at least, is no 
hypocrisy to be found; there is no talk of the hereafter, but an 
honest selfishness, regretting only the utter failure to secure a 
comfortable life when the wild oats are sown. But even the 
wambitious object proposed is scarcely attained ; first, because 
the last chapter is too unmistakably written in order to give a 
‘rious meaning to the book—altogether at variance with any of 
its previous teachings—and thus enlist the sympathy and appro- 
bation of the respectable public who might otherwise shun with 
horror the revelations of an unrepentant roué; and secondly, 
because young rakes are not much troubled by anticipations of 
Nemesis overtaking them in the shape of an anonymous letter in 
the very moment of victory. Andour Guardsman does not seem to 
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perceive that the still greater disaster than the loss of property 
and position—namely, the loss of health and, with it, the power to 
retrieve, at least, his character—is the result in no way of his pre- 
vious irregular courses ; and that his young successors will not fail 
to separate the railway accident,—the cause of his miserable condi- 
tion,—from the legitimate consequences of his own folly, and thus 
the warning loses nearly all its point. Should this story indeed be 
read by men in the position of its real or supposed author—and we 
are pretty confident that it will not interest any others—it can do 
little else than sauction and encourage the sort of life it describes. 
It is true that the hero gets into many scrapes, but he gets out of 
them in a wonderful way, enjoying the excitement meanwhile, and 
accompanied by marvellous good fortune and the highest spirits 
till the very last. His adventures remind us of a remedy we once 
heard of for a refractory patient who required exercise. He was 
introduced into an empty room, and soon found the floor growing 
hot ; hopping about, first on one foot and then on another, was 
his only resource, and was accompanied by many oaths and much 
grimacing, but he came out with a furious appetite and a luxu- 
rious feeling of unaccustomed health. 

We are not very intimate with the tenour of a Guardsman’s life, 
nor indeed with that of any fashionable man at all; but we think 
we discover internal evidence that the book is, in the main, what 
it assumes to be,—an account of the author's own adventures; and 
on this theory of a military authorship, the defective style, which 
is often very clumsy, and the frequent lapses from correct grammar, 
&c., are easily understood, as is also the naive admission that 
Whyte Melville is ‘‘ one of our greatest living authors,” 
and his Digby Grand ‘*the most engrossing book he ever 
read.” ‘That fact has been dressed up and not improved by 
fiction is pretty clear from the improbable nature of some of 
the escapades; but whether the incidents have the semblance of 
reality or betray the unskilful creator of fiction, they are alike 
profoundly uninteresting to us. Kxcept that the hero takes part 
in all that happens, there is scarcely any thread to connect the 
various adventures; and when any glimpse is revealed of family 
life that promises something a little better than the mere diary of 
a devotee to pleasure, we find it strictly limited to the conventional 
side of it presented at balls, dinner-parties, and the like. 

In both volumes, but particalarly in the first, our hero skips 
about, con amore, from balls to steeplechases, from the boudoirs of 
married ladies to race-courses, from green-rooms to the hunting- 
field, from gaming-tables to a stand-up fight,—to use his own 
language, getting sadly bruised, but always coming up to time for 
the next round ; the haunts of money-lenders, the boxes of private 
four-in-hands, the Star and Garter, Rotten Row in the afternoon, 
the streets at midnight, billiard-tables, smoking-rooms, &c., all, 
in turn, wituess his reckless proceedings, and triumphant or dole- 
ful bearing; in fact, we are amazed at the hypocrisy of the 
solemn title-page as a vestibule to such a hall of unlicensed plea- 
sure; a harlequin pattern should have been substituted for the 
black border, and “ Scapegrace ” instead of Scapegoat should have 
appeared therein as the title. The second volume is somewhat 
better; there is more of connected narrative in it, more of the 
country, and hunting, and shooting, and less of the town and 
race-course. 

We were much amazed, on arriving at the thirteenth chapter, 
to find an expectation on the part of the author of ‘ fair readers ;” 
we should be surprised to learn that any ladies worthy of the name 
had not long before laid down the book, nauseated with the same- 
ness and painful abundance of the viands provided—for love- 
making, horses and gambling compose the feast—and indignant 
at the way in which they are spoken of ; they will scarcely like to 
be described in the same terms as those in which an equipage in 
the Park might be eulogized, as “‘ the best turned-out women in all 
London ;” or to be told, without preface, **‘ You darling! how I 
love you!” or to hear that in waltzing the author finds ** an enor- 
mous charm in a little head redolent of rose-water or scented soap.” 
But even birds of his own feather will not much rejoice in his book ; 
his descriptions are tame and confused; his accounts of races, 
hunts, fights, bets, &c., are more lacking in interest than any we ever 
remember reading ; there is none of the thrill and excitement which is 
so easily raised inthe human mind when close competition is described, 
however feeble the spirit of partizanship may be, so that there be 
only some excuse, however trifling, for taking a definite side. The 
‘‘run” at Melton, described in the twenty-ninth chapter, is perhaps 
the best of the sporting scenes, and of course the hero is the only one 
in at the death, and secures the fox’s brush and other appendages 
five minutes before the second arrival on the ground. Again, the 
sudden transitions from one subject to another, and the heartless 
way in which they are sometimes unexpectedly abandoned, must 
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be trying even to young Guardsmen, who probably will not be very 
exigeant. Over night, for instance, the hero introduces us to a 
most lovely girl—the Lady Lula, the heroine of the story—and 
they are to meet again the next day, but the following chapter 
ignores the subject altogether, and begins with ‘‘ the season went 
on, with its balls,” &c.; this chapter, however,—in the middle of 


which two years are skipped—brings the hero through all his | 


happiness with Lula, and ends with his summary expulsion, by 
her parents, from her abode, which he felt so deeply, that he 
** somehow reached home,” walking “ as if blind,” and for *‘ thirty 
hours lay more or less insane ;” nevertheless, two pages further on 
he has quite forgotten our interest in his despair and recovery, 
and says he took a little house, and adds, ‘‘ What fun I have had 
in that little house!—what dinners @ quatre !—what suppers!”— 
and then proceeds to a racing ‘‘ spec.” 

We do not know whether the Scapegoat first came out in some 
periodical, but we cannot explain on any other hypothesis than 
that of having to produce a chapter on a given day, the details— 
perfectly unconnected with the story—of a pantomime rehearsal ; 
we scarcely think an appreciative public will call for a second 
edition, but should it do so, we recommend Leo to exclude from it 
this perfectly unmeaning parenthesis. Considering that the burden 
of our author’s song is that the doings of fashionable men are 
wrong and dangerous, it is somewhat inconsistent of him to 
endorse the idea—so long exploded—that men and women in the 
busy ranks of society are uncultivated boors; he introduces Man- 
chester millionaires who are unpresentable ; the gentlemen innocent 
of H’s, the ladies ugly and preposterously dressed ; and because 
the husband of one of the five ladies, to whom, in turn, his vows | 
and afternoons are devoted, is a banker, he is represented as a | 
shy and spiritless non-entity, and is dubbed, with singular inappro- 
priateness, ‘‘ Mr. Molasses.” 

Having weakly succumbed, to some homeeopathic extent, to the 
artfully pathetic dénouement, we are loath to conclude without one | 
word of commendation, and therefore beg to signify that wherever | 
Lady Lula appears she is simple, natural, and loveable, and that we | 
are very sorry for her ; and furthermore, that there is an amusing | 
anecdote at the end of the first volume ; and one clever remark at 
the beginning thereof which has our fullest sympathy ; —‘‘ getting 
out of bed when dead tired,” says our author, ‘always reminds me 
of tearing a plant up by the roots.” 


PILGRIMAGES IN THE PYRENEES.* 
Tue author of this book is a fervent Roman Catholic, who has 
made use of a sojourn in the Pyrenees to visit a number of places 
where the Virgin is said to have appeared either in early times or 
in the present century. These apparitions were much more numer- 
ous two or three hundred years ago than they are now, and there 
is a striking similarity among the old legends which suggests a 
common origin. In no less than five instances, an image of the 
Virgin or the grave of a saint was discovered by an ox, a bull, or 
a heifer, and each time that the image was removed to some exist- 
ing church, it miraculously returned to its former place, till that 
was made the site of a new building. Mr. Lawlor talks of having 
gathered and authenticated his legends on the spot, but we do not | 
see what evidence could be collected of a heifer having been accus- | 
tomed to bellow plaintively before a certain bush in the sixteenth | 
century. A few minutes of calm consideration would probably con- | 
vince Mr. Lawlor, if indeed he could be brought to regard such mat- 
ters in a critical light, that all this is purely tradition. What is there 
to support it? ‘The belief of the country during long genera- 
tions ” does not of itself show that there was any groundwork for 
that belief, still less does it show that any groundwork there may 
have been was authentic. The ‘extraordinary series of super- | 
natural events” to which Mr. Lawlor appeals, generally rests upon 
the same evidence as the original miracle. ‘Thus the apparition 
of the Virgin at Bétharram took place at the close of the fifteenth 
century, and the latest miracle recorded in connection with the 
place occurred in 1640. We can hardly say that there is much 
difference between evidence two hundred years old and evidence 
four hundred years old. We may accept or reject the one as we | 
believe or disbelieve the other. Mr. Lawlor’s faith is truly edify- | 
ing, but it is not convincing. His extreme readiness to accept | 
every legend, whatever be its date and whatever be the testimony | 
in its favour, makes us doubt his accuracy when he proposes to | 
speak of facts within his own knowledge. His unflinching belief 
in the bull which knelt on a stone before the Virgin of Sarrance, 
in the miraculous goats which came of themselves to give milk to | 
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the workmen employed on the chapel of Héas, in the stream att 
same place which dried up wheuever the inhabitants Save way to 
drunkenness or other disorders, in the ox which always left the 
herd in order to lick the statue of Our Lady of Bourisp, and in the 
heifer which bellowed plaintively before the bushes that Concealed 
the statue of the Virgin of Nestes, tells against his account of the 
apparition at Lourdes, and causes us even then to regard him a8 an 
advocate, not as an historian. 

This is the more unfortunate, as the apparition of Lourdes hap. 
pened only twelve years ago, and might therefore be tested by criti. 
cism. Had Mr. Lawlor treated the earlier legends as the pious growth 
of popular beiief, had he shown how one place vied with Another in 
ascribing a supernatural origin to some cherished image, we should 
have looked with very different eyes upon his description of a 
modern miracle. But as it is, he forces us to the conclusion that 
direct evidence is no better than the traditions of four centuries, 
The appearance of the Virgin to a girl who is still living, the 
bursting out of a fountain possessed of miraculous powers of 
healing, the punishment of those who helped to desecrate the chogen 
grotto, are to be ranked with the oxen and goats of early legend, 
It is true that Mr. Lawlor talks of the miracle of Lourdes having 
been authenticated by evidence that would be held conclusive in g 
court of human law, but unluckily “* authenticated ” was the word 
he used about his whole collection. Moreover, when we come to 
analyze the evidence presented by Mr. Lawlor, we do not find that 
it bears out this statement. We do not say that there is not 
enough to induce persons to believe in the apparition, but that jg 
a matter for each one to consider. What we understand by con. 
clusive evidence, is such a body of proof as, if true, is incon. 
sistent with any other theory than the one which it is intended 
to support. Mr. Lawlor’s theory is that the Virgin actually 
appeared to a child called Bernadette at Lourdes. All the 
direct evidence we have of any apparition is the child's own 
statement that she saw ‘a lady of incomparable beauty ” sur. 
rounded with light in a niche of a grotto, that the lady spoke to 
her several times, told her two secrets, desired a chapel to be 


| erected to her in the grotto, pointed to a place where a fountain 


was to gush out, and gave her name as the Immaculate Conception. 
‘Thereseems to be an indirect confirmation of this statement in the 
fact that a fountain did gush out in the place indicated, and the 
miraculous theory is borne out by the extraordinary powers of 
healing which were possessed by the water. But as Bernadette did 
not tell anyone that the site of the fountain had been pointed out 
to her till after the water had begun to flow, this is no real confir- 
mation, and it is clear that the miraculous powers of the fountain 
do not neccessarily support a miraculous account of its origin. 
No doubt if we assume that the apparition produced the fountain, 
the fact that the fountain possessed miraculous powers bears wit- 
ness to the supernatural character of the apparition. But we can 
only assume this upon Bernadette’s evidence, and it is just that 
which we have to test. Mr. Lawlor’s process of reasoning is,- 
Bernadette says she saw the apparition ; the apparition told her of 
the existence of a fountain; the fountain possessed miraculous 
powers; therefore the apparition was genuine. It is not fair to 
call this arguing in a circle—we mean that it is not fair to the 
circle. 

There are three possible solutions of the problem, besides the 
one chosen by Mr. Lawlor. Bernadette may have been undera 
hallucination. She may have been deceived by some one else in 
the first instance, and then have kept up the deception either wit- 
tingly or unwittingly. She may have invented the whole story. 
We do not think the second solution is likely, though it is not 
impossible. The first time that Bernadette saw the apparition she 
was in company with two other girls, but they had left her close 
to the grotto while they crossed the river. Mr. Lawlor does not 
state whether they were in such a position as to command the 
place where the lady appeared to Bernadette, and the omission of 
this material fact shows how blind he is to the real nature of 
evidence. If they were not in such a position, and Bernadette was 
deceived, the subsequent visions might either be the product of her 
belief in the genuineness of the first, or might be kept up by her 
wilfully in order that she might not lose the reputation acquired 
already. We grant that an external deception would not have 
been possible after the first time, even if it was possible then, for 
crowds were gathered in front of the grotto whenever Bernadette 
came again, and a careful examination was made to show that 
there could not be any optical delusion. We will also distaiss the 
third solution out of regard for Mr. Lawlor’s feelings. He would 
think it a gratuitous insult if we were for a moment to suppos 
that a child who crossed herself in such a way as the saints™ 
heaven cross themselyes could be an impostor. But we confess 
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the . . 
Bernadette agrees with it. 


strongly 


of the gno 
ally to the Virgin Mary. . short 
the date of the apparition said of her (Mr. Lawlor, with his normal 
disregard for important facts, does not tell us whether he said it 
so that she could hear), ** The children to whom the blessed Virgin 
appeared at La Salette must have resembled this little one.” If 
this suggestion was, indeed, made in Bernadette’s hearing, we 
need not be surprised at anything that Silewel. Thee ee 
remarkable coincidence between the circumstances of the Lourdes 
apparition and that of La Salette. As on the latter occasion the 


Bernadette had just reproved one of the other girls for using an 
oath when the leafless rose-tree in the grotto bent to the ground, 
the niche became resplendent with light, and a lady of incompar- 
able beauty appeared in the midst of it. Neither of the other girls 
saw the Lady, though one of them is said to have been struck by 
Bernadette’s attitude. At the other times when the vision 
appeared, none of those who were close to Bernadette heard any 
of the words addressed to her. All they saw was that she fell into 
astate of ecstasy which a doctor declared to be something unknown 
tothe art of medicine. ‘It is not,” he said, “ either catalepsy 
with its stiffness, nor the unconscious ecstacy of one suffering under 
hallucination ; there is no unhealthy excitement here.” ‘The same 
doctor apparently certifies that, whilst in this state, Bernadette let 
her fingers remain in the flame of a candle for more than a quarter 
of an hour without sustaining the slightest injury, but he does not 
say how this fact bears on the second half of his theory. ‘That 
Bernadette must have honestly believed in the apparition is 
further shown by the close examination to which she was 
subjected by the police. All the facts lead to the same con- 
clusion. Even the supposed statement of the apparition, 
“I am the Immaculate Conception,” is consistent with Berna- 
dette’s sincerity, though it tends most to discredit the story. 
Mr. Lawlor appreciates this fact, and attempts to meet one aspect 
of it by showing that Bernadette had never before heard the words 
“Immaculate Conception.” Ile quotes a statement of hers that 
she kept repeating them all along the road to the presbytery for 
fear of forgetting them. Perhaps it is our first instinct on finding 
acomparatively modern element of controversy introduced into 
the account of a miraculous apparition, and on hearing that a girl 
who was especially devoted to the Virgin had never heard of a 
doctrine which had been solemnly proclaimed some years before, 
tosuspect some deception. Yet it is quite as likely that words 
constantly repeated in the hearing of an ignorant girl, but never 
actually taken into her mind, should flash upon her with sudden 
vividness at a time when she felt herself in a supernatural presence. 
They would seem new to her then from the novelty with which 
they came before her. 1t would be easy for an ignorant girl to 
persuade herself that she had never heard words which she had 
never understood. And thus we can believe that Bernadette was 
persuaded of the truth of her own story, while its credibility 
becomes more impossible than ever. 

Mr. Lawlor has one argument in reserve which seems to him 
unanswerable. If it be allowed that Bernadette’s statement is 
literally true, and that the apparition was indeed the Virgin Mary, 
every difliculty vanishes. If this be not allowed, we must decide 
between various hypotheses, we must deal with some awkward 
facts, we must account for violations of the usual laws of nature. 
How are we to get over the cures produced by the water of the 
Lourdes fountain? How are we to explain the fact that a girl 
who lent a cart for the removal of pious offerings from the grotto 
fell from the top of a hayloft and broke her ribs, while on the 
same day a man who had lent a hatchet for the desecration of the 
Same grotto had both his legs smashed by the fall of a heavy 
hatchet? ‘This is Mr. Lawlor’s dilemma. He says in so many words 
that he might rest his proofs of “ this modern mystery ” on the 
cures established by medical testimony. No doubt we may not 
be able to explain the cause of such cures, if it be shown that there 
'8 RO active agency in the water, and if the effect upon the mind 
of resorting to a supernatural remedy is proved to be insutficient 
% conquer the complaints. But to say that on this account we 
are to accept Mr. Lawlor’s solution is equivalent to admitting the 
truth of spiritualism. If we are to take blindly everything of the 
kind that is offered to us, what is the use of our reason? Mr. 
Lawlor shows the most perfect readiness to abdicate his, but we are 


— arst golution seems to us the most probable. The character of 
The circumstances of the apparition 
bear it out. According to Mr. Lawlor, the girl Bernadette 
was fourteen years old at the time, was weak and sickly, afflicted | 
with asthma from her cradle, and constantly suffering from delicacy 
chest, ignorant, unable to read, but full of devotion, especi- 
A priest who met her shortly before | 


popular habit of swearing was chiefly reprobated, so at Lourdes | 


DR. HOOK’S LIFE OF POLE.* 

Any great change in the style or habits of thought of a veteran 

writer who has just given us his eighth volume would be so un- 
| expected as to be alarming. We sincerely hope that Dr. Hook 
| will continue to enrich the world with successive volumes of Lives 
| of the Archbishops long after a younger critic shall have succeeded 
| to the task of reviewing them; and we are accordingly gratified 
| to find that he is exactly the same as when we last met him. We 
| may wish, indeed, that he could have unlearnt such an elegance of 
| Style as the phrase ‘‘a diarrhoea of meaningless words,” and that 
i he could have avoided such obscurity as we find in this comment 
| on Henry’s offer to Pole of the Archbishopric of York :— 


“ But the offer, whatever may have been its political bearings, was in 
| accordance with the feelings of the King, who could enjoy the luxury of 


| giving pleasure when the gift did not interfere with his passions sensual 
or malignant, or with the selfishness which, in many ways, rendered a 
| man despotic, tyrannical, or cruel, by whom in the absence of a Nathan 
those vices, in other persons, would have been denounced.” 
Again, following as we do the almost universal custom of English 
literature in publishing our criticisms without signature, we are 
sorry to observe that a man of kindly temper, who evidently wishes 
to think as well as possible of all his fellow-creatures, should 
believe that anonymous writers are what he does not believe the 
Marian persecutors to have been, persons ** whose only object is 
to delight their cruel hearts by witnessing the agonies of their 
fellow-creatures.” And finally, we cannot but regret that a writer 
so anxious to be impartial should indulge even against so faulty 
a character as Thomas Cromwell a prejudice which makes him 
positively unfair. He quotes as a proof of Cromwell's unscrupu- 
lous temper a conversation, manifestly apocryphal, as it seems to 
us, reported by Pole, in which that statesman recommends to his 
companion Machiavelli's ‘* Prince,” and he remarks in a note :— 


“The admirers of Cromwell have doubted the reality of this conver- 
sation; but history cannot be written if we doubt every fact to which 
we are unwilling to give credence. The statement is made on Pole’s 
own authority. Zhere is nothing imaginative about Pole.” (p. 34.) 
Compare with this Dr. Hook’s estimate of Pole’s trustworthiness 
in another matter, a conversation which he reports himself to have 
had with the King on the subject of the divorce :— 

“We do not suspect him of fabricating facts ; we do not suspect him 
of an intention to deceive others, for we may imagine that he first 
deceived himself, and that his self-deception arose from an imagination 
that he had suffered in the cause he was at that time supporting.” 

And again, in a note on the same page (66) :— 

“This section in his letter to Charles V. is sufficient to make us 
receive with great caution a// his statements. He did not intentionally 
falsify, but he coloured exaggerated statements,” 

The italics in these extracts are our own. 

On the whole, however, we think that this biography of Pole is 
one of the most successful of Dr. Hook's efforts, giving, as far as 
we can judge, a very complete and truthful representation of the 
man, and a very just estimate of his character. Pole, indeed, was 
a common-place man, of quite mediocre abilities, whom the force 
of circumstances continued to put from time to time in positions 
to which his powers were wholly unequal, and which repeatedly 
brought him into discredit, if mot into disaster. As a 
scholar and as a divine, he was not, indeed, great; but 
he avoided conspicuous failure. He mixed on not unequal 
terms with learned men, and he appreciated the new theo- 
logical ideas which were destined to become dominant, at least 
over his own portion of Christendom. But as a diplomatist and 
statesman he repeatedly showed a weakness which brought about 
much mischief, and when the final elevation of his career was 
attained, and he became a great ecclesiastical potentate, he drifted 
into what must almost be called infamy by becoming a persecutor 
without convictions. It is not the least interesting of the number- 
less speculations which we may indulge as to what “ might have 
been,” if we think how much the future of the English Church 
and people might have been changed had Pole, with his advantages 
of royal descent, and his undoubted leaning to the new ideas, been 
a man of commanding ability. 

‘Three parts of Pole’s life especially deserve to be selected for 
notice. ‘hese are,—the attitude which he assumed at the Council 
of ‘Trent, the part which he took in the Papal Conclave which 
ended in the election of Julius III., and his brief reign, lasting from 
March 22, 1556, till November 18, 1558, as Primate of the Eng- 
lish Church. ‘To the Council he went, by the appointment of 
Paul ILI., as one of the three Papal legates. It offers a remark- 
able contrast to the multitude of prelates which is now as- 





* Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. By Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., Dean of 





afraid that will produce exactly the opposite effect upon his readers. 
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sembled at Rome for a similar purpose, that when the legates 
headed the procession to the chvir, in which seats for four 
hundred had been provided, they were followed by but 
*‘twenty bishops, five archbishops, and five generals of reli- 
gious orders.” In the fourth session of the Council, held 
February 8, 1546, Pole took a prominent part, and that such a 
part as a man who had been touched with the new ideas might 
have been expected to take. One of the questions to be discussed 
was whether fresh examination should be made before the Canon 
of Scripture should be approved. Pole advocated such examina- 
tion, and in a way carried his point. His influence was probably 
withdrawn from the Council before it could have any effect in 
determining the resnlt. Had it been exercised, it might have 
saved the Council from decisions which it tasks the ingenuity of 
Roman apologists to defend. This withdrawal indeed was the 
consequence of a graver difference of opinion. ‘ Orders came from 
Rome that the sixth session of the Council of Trent was to be 
occupied by the great subject of justification.” It had been long 
notorious that Pole heid the Lutheran view of this dogma. 
Whether any man could have maintained this at Trent with even 
the result of a compromise is very doubtful; Pole, beyond doubt, 
was not such a man. ‘The pretext of ill-health conveniently 
occurred, and after a residence of little more than half a year Pole 
left Trent, not to return. He preserved a discreet silence on the 
dangerous doctrine, but he never thoroughly cleared himself from 
the imputation of heterodoxy. 

Somewhat more than three years afterwards (Dr. Hook is too 
conservative to introduce even the improvement of current dates) 
Paul IlI., to whom Pole was indebted for his Cardinal’s hat, 
expired. The obsequies of the deceased Pope and the proceed- 
ings of the Conclave which elected his successor are described 
with a power of description which Dr. Hook does not always 
exhibit. Pole had been summoned to Rome when the Pope’s 
illness had become alarming, and, of course, took part in the 
election. His own chances were not inconsiderable. How highly he 
himself estimated them it is impossible to say; Dr. Hook is pro- 
bably right in thinking that the compositions with which he 
amused the tedium of his long imprisonment—the Conclave lasted 
more than two months—his treatise on the duties of the Papal 
office and the oration to be delivered in case of his election, argue 
a mind at ease rather than one strongly excited with hope. But 
the common talk named him as likely to succeed, as, indeed, did 
better informed persons, the representatives of the great Catholic 
powers. His hopes lay in the jealousy of the French and 
Imperialist parties, and at one time they seemed to be on the 
point of fulfilment. Dr. Hook thinks that the influence of Cardi- 
nal Caraffa disappointed them. But it has seldom happened that 
a Pope has been succeeded by a Cardinal of his own creation, and 
the rule which excludes non-Italian candidates from the Papal 
throne had already been established. On February 7, Cardinal 
del Monte was elected, and took the name of Julius LII. 

In 1553 Pole’s long exile from his country came to an end, and 
though his hope of marrying the Princess Mary, which he had 
always cherished, and which had made him delay taking indelible 
orders (he was not ordained priest till after his election by the 
Chapter of Canterbury), was not fulfilled, his elevation was sutli- 
ciently magnificent. ‘Towards the end of 1554 he landed in 
England. Dr. Hook gives us his portrait at this time, not, it must 
be said, very skilfully drawn :— 

‘‘ His broad face, which at one time expressed the haughtiness of a 
Plantagenet, and the self-assertion of one whose claim to royalty was 
rather affirmed by his friends than universally recognized, was more 
elongated, and wore an expression of severity. His eyes, which could 
at one time flash fire as he denounced the iniquities of Henry VIII., had 
now an expression of gentleness. His beard, still brown, flowed curling 
down upon his chest ; while his attenuated form lent height to one who 
is described as a man of middle stature.” 

On St. Andrew's Day, sitting as Papal legate, he received the 
realm of England into the obedience of the Roman See. ‘This, as 
Dr. Hook says, was the great triumph of his life, and it would 
have been well for his fame if he then animam exhalasset opimam. 
In 1555 died Gardiner,:a skilful statesman, whatever his faults 
may have been, and though Philip, whether present or absent, 
continued to exercise control over affairs, Pole was henceforth the 
Queen’s constant adviser. It was not till the following year that he 
was enthroned at Canterbury, though the see had been vacated 
by the condemnation of Cranmer in 1554. His conduct with regard 
to the Marian persecutions has received from history a more favour- 
able estimate than it seems to have deserved. ‘That he could be 
brutal in the extreme when his temper had been aroused is proved 
by the savage and insolent letter which he wrote to the deposed 


additional motive. His orthodoxy, as we have seen, was 
beyond suspicion ; Caraffa, now Paul IV., was his enemy > 
once charged him with heresy, and in 1557 actually summoned 
him to appear before the Inquisition. Severity against those with 
whose opinions he was supposed to sympathize was a ready method 
of clearing himself, and he used it without hesitation. It is 
scarcely clear that, as Dr. Hook says, ‘‘ by one word uttered 
him the fires of Smithfield would have ceased to blaze,” for this 
seems to ignore the predominant influence of Philip, which Was 
of course, exercised on the side of severity. But Pole did mon 
than tacitly sanction persecution ; he initiated it himself. His 
suffragan bishop of Dover was one of the most active in the evil 
work ; and the Archbishop himself did what many prelates con. 
sistently refused to do, and ordered search to be made for the 
heterodox. He was not constitutionally cruel; in earlier life 
when high in favour with the Papal Court, he migitt have indulged 
the taste for blood and did not; but he had, and not in their best 
form, some of the characteristics of his Plantagenet tace,—a sullen 
and revengeful temper, and a heart which, under pressure of fey 
or interest, grew wholly indifferent to suffering. On the whole, we 
must conclude that Dr. Hook’s careful and impartial biography 
has not raised the character of its hero. 





RECESS STUDIES.* 

THE idea of this volume is, to some extent, novel. ‘That idea,” 
in the words of the editor, ‘‘ was that the Autumn Recess, which 
falls to the lot of almost all professions in this country, might be 
utilized in the preparation of calm and careful judgments upg 
some of the questions occupying, or likely to occupy, the minds of 
men in Parliament, or elsewhere.” IJlence this volume is distin. 
guished from other collections of a similar character not only by 
its excellence, but by immediateness of interest. ‘The subjects are 
political, or quasi-political ; and they are all of chief importance, 
Education, the power of the State over Endowments, the future 
of Church establishments, Election law, ‘Trades’ Unions, the 
Game laws—such are the leading topics of the book, all of them 
handled with vigour and originality. 

Theye is one essay devoted to foreign politics. In a lively 
account of an expedition from Pesth to Brindisi, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan discusses the future of the Turkish Empire. He gives 
us an interesting picture of the various countries through which 
he passes ; but the really valuable part of the article is the view 
taken of the prospects of Kastern Europe. No question of foreign 
policy is of such vital importance to us as this. ‘The Englishman, 
‘* stretching far out to hold his loved India,” must be prepared, 
sooner or later, to face the downfall of the Turkish power. In the 
opinion of Sir Charles ‘Trevelyan, that downfall is not far distant. 
‘It is impossible,” he says, ‘‘ to resist the conclusion that, not- 
withstanding all the palliatives and restoratives which have beea 
applied, the sick man is still sick unto death.” Decrease of wealth, 
decrease of population, lavish expenditure, wide-spread corrup- 
tion, are not signs of health in the body politic. About seventy or 
eighty millions have been lent to ‘Turkey since the Crimean war. 
Where they have gone to nobody knows, but they have left 
behind them not one reproductive work. ‘The root of the 
evil, according to Sir Charles, is Mohammedanism. Historical 
induction he holds to show clearly that a certain blight— 
quite different from mere tyranny—surely gathers over a land 
afflicted by Mohammedan rule. ‘The writer's experience in India 
entitles him to speak with authority on this point. And, indeed, 
the essay is principally remarkable for the impression it leaves on 
the mind of the reader as being the work of a man versed in 
Eastern affairs, and well acquainted with Eastern character. And 
we suspect he is right in this estimate of the effects of the Moham- 
medan religion—with, perhaps, a slight qualification. There are 
certain forms of society to which that religion is not ill adapted. 
Such, for example, was the old ‘Turkish system itself: first, 4 
conquering horde; in its second development, a military ariste- 
cracy. But such forms of society are seldom lasting ; and whea 
they pass away, as in ‘Turkey they have passed away, and it 
becomes necessary to govern the country on comparatively 
enlightened principles, then the emptiness of Mohammedanism 
becomes apparent. And, therefore, Sir Charles ‘Trevelyan thinks 
that “the true solution of the Eastern question is to be found ia 
the growth of the Christian populations, which is now in satisfac- 
tory progress.” ‘Io these populations he would concede free 
constitutions, and then make the Sultan ‘the chief of a com 


federacy of self-governing States.” So Russia, in his opinioa, 
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Primate. And in giving his sanction to persecution he had an 


Edmouston and Douglas. 1570. 
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would be kept out by the common consent of all. We venture to | 
doubt this last suggestion. We cannot conceive a system working | 
lin which the Sultan was the chief of free Christian States. 


wel : : : 
Could such a hegemony be gained by Austria, or could Greece 


show itself worthy of Constantinople, we might hope to see land; 
put we are persuaded that no final settlement of the question will 


be found short of the expulsion of the Turk from Europe. And | 


most emphatically true is Sir Charles Trevelyan’s remark that it 
is high time for England to determine her policy on the subject. 
Whatever may be thought on the vexed question of the Crimean 
war, it is abundantly certain that Russia, by means very difficult 
’ a » 

from those on which she then relied, has got far nearer to her end. 
The railroads which she is making to her ports on the Black Sea, 
and to her territory south of the Caucasian range, in the rear of 
Asia Minor, are ‘ worth a dozen Sebastopols.” English statesmen 
will, of course, put this aside; and will rest contented and 
gathinking, until some crisis shall again force them into hasty and 
ill-considered action. 

It is an abrupt change to pass from the conflict of Christianity 
and Mohamnmedanism in Eastern Europe, to the strifes of Protestant 
sects North of the Tweed. But Dr. Wallace has written of ** Church 
Tendencies in Scotland” with a breadth and liberality of thought 
which gives his essay an Imperial interest, and with a vigour and 
clearness of style which lends to it quite an unusual charm. ‘Two 
things mainly seem to distinguish Scotland from England in this 
t. One is the extraordinary centrifugal force which has 


Tespec : ‘ : 
Even laying aside Methodists, 


prevailed in the former country. 
Baptists, Congregationalists, and Roman Catholics, Dr. Wallace 
gives us the following list of the various sects into which Presby- 
terianism has from time to time split up :—‘ Cameronians, 
Seceders, Relief, Burghers and Anti-Burghers, Old and New Light 
Burghers, Old and New Light Anti-Burghers, United Seceders, 
Protesters against United Seceders, Free Churchmen, Erastians, 
and United Presbyterians ;” though he does not state, as he might 
have done, that almost all these sects had their origin in the 
legislation of the Tory Ministers of Queen Anne. The second 
ecelesiastical peculiarity of Scotland springs from this, and is the 
power of Dissent in that country as compared with England. 
The Free Church, the United Presbyterians, and the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, taken together, make up a body of Dissent 
formidable in numbers, in influence, and in social position. ‘The 
first and second of these bodies have always been strong. The 
third, till recently, has had its adherents among the gentry alone ; 
and the Scottish gentry have no weight with the people, and are 
in no respect their leaders. Within the last few years, however, 
the Scottish Episcopal Church has struck its roots deeper and 
wider. {t is curious to remark how many liberal and educated 
men have of late attached themselves toa body whose ecclesiastical 
pretensions they despise, and whose political leanings they dislike. 
It won’t do to ascribe this to the influence of fashion alone. Dr. 
Wallace states the cause with candour and truth :— 

“It is not to be denied that in too many Presbyterian churches the 
prayers partake greatly of the nature of harangues spoken against time, 
feeble, common-place, rough, or vulgar. The congregational singing is 
frequently dull, heartless, and badly done. Even when performed in a 
superior manner, Presbyterian worship fails to give sufticient expression 
to the conception of common prayer; and when bad, it is very bad. If 
in addition the sermon happens, as not seldom it does, to be either a tissue 
of fierce or rigid dogmatism, or a piece of insipid platitude, from which 
all originality has been crushed out by the traditional timidity engendered 
through two centuries of orthodoxy enforced by penalty, the whole 








service is adisappointment. The Episcopal service, on the other hand, 
though a little tedious, and calculated to thrust the important ordinance | 
of preaching into a corner, is fitted, when well rendered amidst befitting | 
architectural and other appointments, to give effective expression to the | 
idea of a united and reverent approach to God, and communion with 
Him. It has animation, variety, and stately beauty; and it is not | 
wonderful that persons of information and taste, in cases where they | 
have found tho baldness of Presbyterian worship not compensated by | 
superiority of preaching, should have betaken themselves to the Epis- 
copal service, as a better outlet for the sentiment of reverence and a | 
more suitable organ of social devotion.” 

But then Episcopalianism is terribly weak in preaching ; so that, 
according to Dr. Wallace, while people ‘‘leave the Presbyterian | 
Church, they will not go elsewhere.” The plain English of this 
seems to be that, what between a bad service on the one hand, and 
bad preaching on the other, cultivated and intelligent Scotchmen 
Rever go to church at all, except in obedience to some social or 
domestic influence; and then to the detriment of whatever 
spiritual nature they may happen to have. Nor is this the worst. 
Heresy is on the increase. ‘There is a falling-away from old 
dogma, a loosening of opinion, wide-spread among all ranks of 

, , cof I ’ I & 

Society, reaching even to the clergy themselves. The Free Church 
Assembly have permitted ‘*human hymns” to be sung in their 
churches ; they have refused to denounce Good Words. On such | 


subjects as Sunday observance, the creation of the world, the 
authority of the Decalogue, the inspiration of Scripture, even the 
doctrine of the Atonement, opinions have been expressed not only 
by men like Dr. Macleod and Dr. Tulloch, but even by lights of 
unquestioned orthodoxy, which it is impossible to reconcile with 
the Westminster Confession. And this, too, in a country where, 
as Dr. Wallace truly says, ‘‘ there is throughout all ranks of 
society a very much larger diffusion of intelligence and interest in 
theological and ecclesiastical subjects than in England, or in most 
other countries.” Scotland thus drifting from her moorings cau 
find safety, according to Dr. Wallace, in the Established Church 
alone. But that it may be able to afford safety, the Church, he 
frankly admits, must undergo great changes. It must give 
such beauty and attractiveness to its services as may gain the 
affections of the mass of the people. It must widen its doctrinal basis 
so as to conciliate the intelligence of the country. It must, in 
the former point, assimilate itself to the Church of England: in 
the latter, go far beyond that Church. There is no part 
of Dr. Wallace’s essay more interesting than where he works 
out these two positions, especially the latter. His doctrine is that 
an Established Church, as it at present exists, /.c., for the inculcating 
certain dogmas, is inconsistent with the idea of a tolerant State. 
It can only become consistent with that idea by being transformed 
into ‘an institute of free religious thinkers and teachers for the 
nation.” Whether such a transformation would produce the 
effects Dr. Wallace anticipates it is hard to say. But in making 
up our minds as to its possibility, we are met at the outset by the 
question,—Are Establishments in their nature favourable, or the 
reverse, to true freedom of thought and inquiry? However this 
question may be decided, all interested in progress and freedom 
of thought will welcome this paper, to which, as coming from a 
dignitary of an Established Church, recent unhappy events in 
England give an especial interest and importance. 

There is a vigorous paper by Mr. Anstey on ‘ Election 
Trials and Inquiries under the Corrupt Practices’ Acts.” As 
might be expected from so zealous a Commissioner, Mr. Anstey 
condemns the whole system even as amended by recent legislation. 
We need not go back upon the scandals of former years. But it 
is not pleasant to find that in point of corruption he considers the 
election of 1868 the worst since 1832. And it is still less pleasant 
to find we have not yet devised a machinery sufficiently powerful to 
restrain this great evil. And it is most unpleasant of all to find 
that the causes of this failure areeven less in the machinery itself than 
in the false ideas of those appointed to administer it. That the 
Commons themselves have never been very straight to mark 
iniquity in this matter is sufficiently notorious. Even when forced 
by public opinion, in these later years, to take action, they do 
what they can to conserve the influence of money in election 
matters. Witness the opposition to Mr. Fawcett’s most reason- 
able and constitutional proposal that the expenses of poll-booths, 
&c., should be charged upon the local rates. But the Judges have 
gone beyond this. ‘They have looked upon the Election Trials’ 
Act as purely a penal statute, and have, therefore, construed it 
strictly. ‘They regarded the challenged seat as in its nature a 
property or estate of which the sitting member had possession, and 
therefore gave him the benefit of every doubt in his opponent's 
evidence, and of a liberal construction of all evidence in his favour. 
In both these theories they seem to us to have erred; and the 
result, especially as shown in the later judgments, has been a 
serious discouragement to petitioners. But the greatest support 
recently given to bribery has come from the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. We agree with the general estimate of Mr. Anstey’s deal- 
ings at Bridgewater, as having been oppressive and discourteous in 
manner to an unwarrantable degree ; but we have before intimated 
our opinion that the judgment delivered by the Lord Chief Justice 
in the QQueen’s Bench errs in the opposite direction, and amounts to 
a direct discouragement of all effective investigation into corrupt 
practices. Mr. Anstey in some measure anticipates the Chief 
Justice's severe criticisms when he shortly describes the difficulties 
with which a Bribery Commission has to contend. The Commis- 
sion, if a Court at all, is but a Court of Inquiry, and one of less 
account before the law than the pettiest coroner's court. ‘ As 
they and their secretary are necessarily strangers to the place, and 
all help in the shape of an establishment is denied them, and they 
have no power to allow themselves the luxury of hearing counsel, 
or attorneys, or agents, on any pretext whatever, it is a marvellous 
thing that those inquisitions should have even proved successful in 
a single instance.” When we add to this that they can only get 
such evidence as may be volunteered, or wrung from the unwilling 
by pure force of questioning ; that they have, under all these dis- 
advantages, to contend with bribing attorneys, supported by the 
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whole feeling of the place, and in many cases by more influential 
sympathies elsewhere,—we regret that they should be too harshly 
censured even for inquisitorial brow-beating as severe as Mr. 
Anstey’s. If the examination by the Commissioners is not to 
be severe, if a witness can compel a certificate merely by 
“‘ answering every question,” altogether irrespective of the nature 
of his answers, no future Commissions need ever be issued. We 
concur with Mr. Anstey in thinking that additional and more 
stringent legislative enactments are required. ‘The Judges must be 
corrected in their erroneous view of the right which a member has 
in his seat. The punishment of the briber must be made more 
certain and more severe, different principles of evidence must be 
iaid down, and, as far as possible, all the machinery of elections, 
which only fosters bribery, should be done away with. Mr. 
Anstey would also increase the jurisdiction of the Judges, impos- 
ing upon them the duty of disfranchising constituencies proved to 
be corrupt. We confess to some doubts of this. It would be 
assuring, before entrusting the Judges with greater powers, to sce 
them more rigorously exercising the powers they already have. 

We have not space to criticize with the same minuteness the 
other papers in this volume. Those interested in education will 
find an able article on Scotch educational matters by Mr. Sellar, 
one of the late assistant-commissioners in that country, urging a 
purely secular system as the only solution of the religious difficulty. 
Should the Chancellor of the Exchequer be threatened with a Scotch 
<leputation asking Government money for educational purposes, we 
would recommend to his notice an instructive paper by Sir Alexander 
Grant on the ‘‘ Endowed Hospitals of Scotland.” He will there 
find that in the immediate neighbourhood of Edinburgh alone there 
are some half-doZen magnificent buildings spending £50,000 a year 
in rendering about 1,000 boys and girls utterly unfit for practical 
iife under the name of educating them. And there are many more 
such institutions in other parts of the country. ‘The present 
Government have shown culpable timidity in this matter. Instead 
of giving Sir Edward Colebrooke the commission to inquire into 
these endowments for which he moved last session, they passed a 
permissive bill, allowing corporations such as these to reform them- 
selves! Of course, under this Act nothing will be done; and when 
the time allowed by it has expired, we may hope to see a vigorous 
commission appointed to investigate, not only the hospitals, but 
the administration of all educational endowments in Scotland, at 
schools and at universities. Until that is done, no Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should allow himself to be ‘‘ deputationed ” out of 
asixpence. In the paper on ‘‘ The Graphic Representation of the 
Law of Supply and Demand,” there is surely some reminiscence of 
Professor Stanley Jevons’s paper read before the meeting of the 
British Association in 1862 on ‘‘a mathematical theory of political 
economy,” to which we are surprised that no allusion is made. We 
<lo not deny that the writer’s paper may not be independent, but 
we cannot help thinking that he has received valuable hints from 
Mr. Jevons’s essay to which, in any case, if he were acquainted 
with it, he would have done well to have referred. 

The other essays are on subjects of hardly less interest, and will 
all be found worthy of attention by those interested in the public 
questions of the day. 


A NOVEL OF “INTEREST.”"* 


“Tuts is a sensation novel in the approved form of a prologue, four 





books, and an epilogue, respectively entitled **A Legacy of | 


Vengeance,” ‘* The Marble Heart,” ‘*'The Old Love and the New,” 
“*Frailty, thy Name is Woman!” “ Nemesis!” and ‘A Legacy 
of Love!” Encouraged by these promising titles, we turn to the 
headings of the chapters, and are fairly rewarded for our trouble. 
We will not spoil the interest of the work for the reader by giving 
them all, but here are a few specimens from which a tolerably fair 
judgment may be formed. ‘The Stranger Plays with Fire!” 
‘*Found in the Moonlight,” ‘‘ Haunted by the Dead,” ‘ ‘The 
Legacy of the Living Dead,” ‘*‘The Old Hall Clock turns Traitor,” 
“* Vengeance be Thine, O Lord!” “Death aud Cupid,” “ Sir 
Ralph Travels by Night!” &c., &c. From chance mid-chapter 


dashes into the work we gather that Mr. 4 Beckett's chief personal | 


characteristics are that greatest of all shams, an affected hatred of 
shams, and a morbidly vindictive dislike for womankind and a 
Government Department known as the ‘* Paupers’ Property Office” 


—query, Post-Office Savings’ Bank ?—against both of whichinstitu- | 


tions he evidently considers himself to have a deep grievance. His 
p2ges are full of silly rant about—scilicet, England—* that holy 
country” ‘where the bad is ignored and not amended; where igno- 
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rance is denied and not overcome ; where crime is so refined thatiny 
difficult to distinguish it from virtue, where vice is so genteel that 
it seems the very counterpart of virtue... . . land of blunders 
and follies, nonsense and humbug,”—we all know the style, and 
are all getting just a trifle sick of the sort of thing. Of hig 
misogynistic craze we cannot give a clearer idea than that con. 
veyed in the two following quotations. Ile is describing the 
feclings of his heroine, when she has just jilted a true lover for 
the second time, in favour of a heartless seamp :— 

“She was not only grieved, but angry. With whom do you thi 
dear reader? Why, with poor unoffending Leopold; with the men 
had wronged, with the lover she had dec rived ! So angry was she with 
him, that her rage half-excused (in her mind) her perfidy, ‘Oh!’ she 
said at last, when her tears had dried, ‘he will make me hate him!’ And 
then, with woman's beautiful, logical nature, her thoughts flew to the 
other end of the pole, and she grew maudlin over ‘ poor dear Leopold,’ 
And we marry this sort of people! 

But here are his views about women stated in the abstract,—he jy 
addressing the reader :— 

“ Entre nous, womanly excellence resembles the tales we used to 

learn at school about Jupiter and Juno, Cupid and Psyche,—very pretty, 
but not altogether unmythical. It may be that women are angels ig 
heaven (who thinks of a male angel?) because they are devils Upon 
earth.” 
We are sorry for you, Mr. i Beckett, and trust that ere long the 
spirit of Christian resignation may bring healing to your troubled 
soul, cause you to forgive your enemies, and bestow upon you the 
inestimable blessing of a mind at peace with itself and womankind, 
As for the “* P. P. O.,” where the rooms are so crowded and the 
atmosphere so close that there is not space left even for the i's 
dropped by the ‘‘ heads of rooms,” and where the old pens are 
returned to the authorities under P. P. O. Circular No. 27,149, 
we leave the oflicials of any Government department east of 
Temple Bar which may consider itself aggrieved to settle with 
Mr. a Beckett. If, after what we have quoted and said, any of our 
readers are hesitating whether to read the book or not, we will give 
them the clearest of hints. If they care about the answers to 
questions like this, — 

‘ What is the sight that has made her shiver with fright, frozen the 
blood in her veins? What is the sight that would made her shriek her 
heart out with terror, if she had but the courage in the extremity of her 
fear to utter even a cry?” 

(don’t be afraid, Mr. i: Beckett, we are not going to discount 
your pet sensation,) let them send to Mudie’s at once. IE not, 
they can save themselves the trouble. By the way, how comesit 
that in books of this sort the wicked man who never turneth 
away from his wickedness is always a baronet? Here we have 
“Sir Ralph Ruthven, Seventh Baronet, of Stelstead Hall, Brain- 
tree.” The order has been most unfairly run upon of late by 
novelists after Mr. i Beckett's kindj—could not Mr. Disraeli 
furnish us with a vindication by Sir Vavasour Firebrace? We 
half suspect that it is the unhappy facilities for a rhetorical 
use of the Christian name afforded by the baronet’s title that ia- 
duces them thus to incite the public to hatred and contempt for 
the order. “ Lord Stelstead ” would have sounded too impersonal 
and not stagey enough, and “ Lord Ralph Ruthven” would not 
have owned the necessary ancestral mansion. ‘The latter objection 
would also apply to ** Mr. Ralph Ruthven,” and plain common- 
place ** Mr. Ruthven ” would lack the requisite aristocratic glamour. 
jut “Sir Ralph Ruthven, Baronet "—and murderer—why, the 
name itself is a mine of wealth to such an adept in his 
eraft as Mr. a Beckett. But what on earth induced him to 
lay the scene of his wretched ‘murderin’ and that”—as the 
boy described the acting at the peuny gaff the other day- 
in the placid and virtuous village of Felsted, in Essex? Nobody 
in the county can be deceived by the futile pseudonym of 
“* Stelstead,” described as a village near Braintree, twelve miles 
from Chelmsford, situated on a ‘lawyers’ line” of railway leading 
to Dunmow, and the seat of a grammar-school. It isn’t nice 
in him. In thus insidiously polluting the moral atmosphere 
of the place, he may seriously affect the excellent grammar-school. 
There are possibly, in realistic Essex, people likely to be misled 
by Mr. i Beckett's literary affectation of telling a “ true story ? 
aud what prudent parent would send a timid, imaginative boy to 
schvol at a place haunted with such terrible traditions as those 
of **Sir Ralph Ruthven, Baronet,” and his doings? We call the 
attention of the school authorities to the matter. But we think we 
can convince the most matter-of-fact Essexian, by a very simple 
proof, specially adapted to penetrate the East-Anglian intellect, 
that even if the tale be true, the locale has been changed. Sit 
Ralph Ruthven’s villagers driuk cider. Sir Ralph Ruthven never 


‘| lived in Essex. 
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oe SOME MAGAZINES. 
Yaemillan is full of gool papers this month, and promises for 
April a poom by George Eliot of eight hundred lines. ‘The special 
character of the magazine is telling in its favour, and men of 
eminence express individual convictions through it as in old time 
they did through the great Quarterlies. The papers on “'l he Free- 
dom of Opinion Necessary in an Established Church in a Free 
Country,” by Sir J. D. Coleridge; on the ‘Hostel System in 
Public Schools,” by the Ilead Master of Marlborough ; on * The 
Origin of the English Nation,” by Mr. E. A. Freeman; on the 
“Teaching of Politics,” by Professor Seeley ; and on * American | 
Relations with England,” by President Grant's Private Sceretary, | 
General Badeau, are all something more than mere articles, are facts 
which every one interested in those questions is bound to assimi- 
late. We stated the Solicitor-General’s conclusion last week. Sir 
John Coleridge is emphatically in favour of the Broad Church, 
not of its tenets, about which he expresses no opinion, and from 
qhich he is generally understood to differ widely ; but of its main , 
theorem, that the English Church must be widened if it is to hold { 
its position as a national establishment ; that it must consent to | 
allow all who teach the few elemental doctrines without which | 
there is no Christianity—or, as we should say, the one elemental | 
doctrine that Christ was the Son of God—to be included within | 
its pale. He argues that this form of comprehension is good for 








the Church, and is emphatically within the province of the State 
to secure, even if the bounds of the State and of the Church have 
long ceased to be conterminous :— 


«Jt is plain, however, that this legal character of the doctrines and the 
forms of the Church of England, this strict limitation of its liberties by 
law, this creation by special Act of Parliament of a lay tribunal, speaking | 
forand in the name of the Queen, to determine in the last resort iis | 
rules of discipline and the meaning of the doctrinal standards, conformity 
to which is a necessary condition on the part of its ministers for the 
tenure of their property and their position; these things show the 
Gburch, in its character of an establishment, to be a national institution | 
like the Houses of Lords and Commons, the Universities, the courts of 
law, the army and navy, the municipal corporations; an institution 
with which Parliament has dealt, and may deal again, and which it has 
the same right to deal with, not greater right nor less right, but the 
game, as it has to deal with the other institutions which I have just 
enumerated. It follows from this, that those who dissent from its 
doctrines, and do not worship God according to its forms, have yet, as 
Englishmen, an interest in its practical working, and a right to interfere 
both with its doctrines and its forms. If, for instance, a system of forced 
confession and direction of the conscience, an open maintenance of the 
Roman doctrine of the priesthood, an extravagant veneration for the 
elements of the Blessed Sacrament, became common amongst the clergy, 
although opposed to the gencral sentiment of the country, and seemed 
to the majority of Englishmen outside the pale of the Church, as mis- 
chisvyous to morality and society, as they do to many men within the 
pale of the Church, those outside the Church would have as clear a right 
as those inside to interfere, even if necessary by Act of Parliament, to 
correct the evils resulting from the working of a great institution 
maintained by Parliament and subject to its authority. What was done 
at the Reformation must, if necessary, be repeated, and none the less 
because the assembly which is now supreme has ceased to be composed 
chiefly—it never was exclusively—of persons belonging to the Church. 
This is a proposition, I daresay, as distasteful to others as I admit it is 
to myself ; but it is one, depend upon it, which we shall see carried into | 

action if ever the unpleasant necessity for action in these matters arises.” 


| 
| 





That is Erastianism full-grown, but then those who reject Eras- | 
tianism, that is, the pre-eminence of the State above the Church, 
as being itself the highest Church, will have some difficulty in | 
maintaining their intellectual right to uphold a State Church at | 
all. The only other logical theory consistent with an establish- | 
ment is that the State does but its duty in maintaining a religious | 
organization, and that the duty confers no right of interference, 
but that theory is just only when the entire people are of one | 
religious mind. 

Mr. Bradley’s paper on ‘* The Ifostel System” is an argu- | 
ment against the scheme of management adopted in almost all | 
new public schools, such as Marlborough, Wellington, Rossall, | 
and Hayleybury, a scheme under which the separate ‘ houses,” 
each kept by a master, are replaced by a central boarding estab- 
lishment, the profits of which go to the foundation. ‘This system 
is far cheaper in all ways, but it involves celibate masters, who 
therefore are incessantly changing, who have far less authority 
over the boys, especially moral authority, and less corporate 
interest and influence in the school. Again, the boys under the 
hostel system group badly, school society splitting in strata instead 
of downward, so that instead of a few competent and refined boys 
m each house, all the competent and refined separate themselves 
ito a society of their own. ‘In the large world of the hostel 
system there will always be a danger of the intellect and the con- 
science that rise above the schoolboy average being repelled and 
silenced by numbers ; the tax and strain on the moral courage of 
the nobler spirit will be heavier, the trial of resisting a low tone, 


|more severe. Noble and vigorous characters will be produced, 
| but the effort required for nobleness aud vigour will be greater. 
| Evil, too, will have a tendency to spread more easily, to escape 
| notice more readily for a time, and to find a larger field.” The 
|invaluable advantage of the separate study can only be secured 
|to a few, and if boys are collected in numbers there must be 
isupervision. Mr. Bradley, though keenly sensible of some 
ladvantages on the other side, thinks the disadvantages so 
‘great that he recommends the Commissioners in organizing 
future schools to unite the two plans as far as possible by 
careful grouping of buildings, so as to shut off each house and 
give each lad his study. We would add, let them try whether the 

and advantage of the House system, the fact that success means 


gr 






| fortune to the master, cannot in some moderate degree be com- 


bined with the centralization which reasons of economy will 
make imperative. In his paper on “The Origin of the English 
Nation,” Mr. Freeman employs his unusual learning and acumen 
to demonstrate that the English are a ‘* Low-Dutch” people, the 
descendants with certain admixtures of tribes from Sleswick- 
Holstein and its neighbourhood, who in continuous emigrations 
conquered the island, the first and strongest and most terrible of 
which tribes were the Angles. ‘That he is right so far we have as 
little wish to dispute as we have power to disprove, but we do not 
see that he has finally disposed of the old difficulty, —did the Angles 
subjugate or did they settle? If they settled as we settle in 
Australia, cad/t questio; but if they subjugated, what became of 
the subjugated race, be it Iberian or other? Did it disappear or 
was it absorbed? and if absorbed, how much or how little did it 
affect its conquerors, whose speech, for example, as Mr. Freeman 
shows, became the universal tongue, and developed into the splen- 
did instrument of expression known as the English, not the British, 
tongue. We are not quite sure we understand Mr. Seeley’s first 
lecture as Professor of History at Cambridge. If we do, we dis- 
agree with its drift. As we understand him, his object is to teach 
history through politics, to awaken an interest in the present, and 
thence to excite an interest in the past,—to study Thucydides 
through the 7imes of yesterday. That process, he contends, will 
make of history a stimulant. He does not, indeed, contend that 
history derives anything from nearness to our own time—many 
recent periods being uninstructive when compared with many 
classical—but he holds that whereas the study of the immediate 
present, and indeed of the future through the past is good, its ad- 
vantages might be attained by a much more direct route, the 
study of contemporary politics. ‘If, then, there is some age of 
which it is urgently important that the student should master the 
history—and such an age always is the age that is present—it is 
surely a serious matter todouble or quadruple for him this already 
formidable task, by requiring him, as a mere preliminary exercita- 
tion, to master the history of two or three other periods.” Is not that 
equivalent to saying that youth needs no preparation for the study 
of the present, that a Jad may enter the vast maze of contemporary 
politics safely without a clue, without a principle or a precedent, 
and having gained experience, may study back, may in fact use 
his maps to most advantage after he has travelled? And if that is 
true, does it not amount to this, that education, so far as it means 
anything but the command of the instruments of knowledge, is a 
surplusage, that experience is all in all, that each generation had 
better do its thinking for itself, unaided by the .wisdom or the 
folly of the past? ‘Ibat a man interested in politics will read 
Thucydides with deeper insight than a mere scholar is of course 
true, but surely if that interest comes first, he will judge of politics 
less wisely than if he comprehended before what Thucydides 
meant to teach. If the end is to understand ancient history 
clearly, there is much to be said for Mr. Seeley’s method, but if the 
end, as he would allow, is to bring a trained brain instead of an 
immature one to bear on politics, then surely the maturity should 
be secured by study, not of the present, which interests us all far 
too much for impartiality, and interests lads of eighteen too much 
for clear perception ; but of the past, upon which it is possible to 
pour white light, which it is possible to study, and not merely to 
observe. 

The editor of /’raser enforces in the first paper, on the ** Reciprocal 
Duties of Stateand Subject,” ideas which from a differentstand-point 
we have pressed forward for years, and which we yet hope to see 








' triumphant,—the ideas, namely, of the State's right to exact, and 


the subject's duty to yield all of service which the State as a living 
entity may need ; but we do not agree with him in his view of the 
special danger of the time, which to him appears to be the sub- 
servience of Government to Parliament :— 


“The result of it is the paralysis of authority, the limitation of states- 
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mansbip to the immediate necessities of the hour, and the surrotnding 
the Prime Minister with so many intricacies of situation that he lives in 
a strait-waistcoat, with handcuffs on his wrists and fetters on his ankles. 
Were he a Moses or a Lycurgus he can do nothing without a majority 
at his back—a majority composed of men who are sent to Parliament, 
not for their ability, not for their patriotism or their probity, but because 
they can be relied on to defend the interest which they are elected to 
represent. The Minister's first and last care is to avoid offending these 
persons. He mustleave abuses untouched which he would not spare 
for an hour could he have his way, because this and that member of his 
party is interested in maintaining them. Every avenue of practical ad- 
ministration is obstructed. To get the slightest thing effectually done 
is made so difficult that any excuse is caught at for leaving it undone.” 
The true danger is not the want of power in the machine, which 
is strong enough to do anything small or great, but the want of 
will to use it, the lingering sense of a division between the State 
and the people which is the consequence of centuries of class govern- 
ment, and as the result of that division an irrational distrust of 
authority, leading to interferences and limitations of power which 
the nation does not desire. Instead of an Act, the Minister has to 
introduce a succession of clauses ; instead of a measure, he has to 
throw out vague and tentative proposals; instead of an order, he 
has to give a quantity of reasons. All the signs of the hour, 
however, show that this form of weakness, which was the 
consequence not of popular but of class government, is passing 
away,—that the nation is hungering for an Executive almost imper- 
iously strong, and that measures of the highest importance already 
pass almost without discussion aud wholly without modification. 
The whole paper, however, may be read with profit, and we quote a 
bit in Mr. Froude’s best style :— 

“*T saw,’ says the Preacher, ‘that wisdom excelleth folly as far as light 
excelleth darkness. The wise man’s eyes are in his head, but the fool 
walketh in darkness; and I perceived that one event happeneth to them 
all. I said in my heart, As it happeneth to the fool, so it happeneth to 
me. Why then was I more wise?’ But the man who was thus per- 
plexed with this inscrutable mystery, and was driven ‘to hate life’ by 
the confusion and misery around him, was a king who had believed in 
laissez-faire, who had left justice and righteousness to nature and econo- 
mic laws. He sums up the catalogue of his achievements: ‘He had 
built him houses and vineyards,’ ‘he had planted gardens and orchards 
and made pools of water,’ ‘he had got him servants and maidens and 
great possessions, and gold and silver, and all the delights of the sons of 
men.’ This was the grand outcome of all his labours; and he woudered 
to find that it was ‘vanity.’ ‘That which was crooked could not be 
made straight,’ because he had never tried to straighten it, and pre- 
ferred to gaze on the evils which were done under the sun in elegant 
despondency.” 

In ‘*The Broad Church” Mr. Leslie Stephen makes a powerful 
attempt to show that clergymen of advanced opinions had better 
quit the Church than remain within it. He quite admits the hon- 
esty of many men who, differing widely from the popular creed, 
still remain ministers of the Church, but evidently considers that 
they are sacrificing their right of free speech to keep the Church 
of England together a little longer. He deems it almost unfair to 
use the old formulas as English clergymen must do, when at heart 
they put into them so much of new meaning that the old words 
almost involve intellectual falsity. ‘* The test which might be 
applied in such cases would be simple. Let a man put out of his 
mind, as far as possible, all the old phrases with which he has 
become familiar, and simply express his thoughts in the clearest 
language he can find. If this new expression falls in naturally 
with the old, there is no more to be said. If there is a palpable 
difficulty in reconciling them, the problem occurs whether he shall 
use the old in a new sense, or simply abandon language with so 
many misleading associations ?” ‘There is a kind of truth in that, 
but it is only quite true of those clergymen who are teaching ideas 
which they themselves do not believe. Such men no doubt there 
are, but the majority of teachers in the Broad Church, certainly 
its chiefs, believe that, allowing for human error and obscurity, 
and for the necessity of using old terms, because new ones 
would require a previous education in the audience, the 
Church formulas, if judged like all other formulas, by history and 
general object, do honestly express their meaning. Why, so 
believing, should they surrender to bigots a vantage-ground from 
which, as they think, they can bring the essential truths of 
Christianity home to the people with more power? Of course, as 
we have often said, the minister who repeats a creed he does not 
believe is guilty of falsehood, but he is not bound to believe it 
in the sense ignorant men may put upon it, or any men within 
the limits fixed by his own conscience and the law. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen forgets that the first principle of the Broad Charch is the 
denial of plenary inspiration, the assertion that human error is 
possible in the collection of books we call the Bible, and that the 
exemption from criticism and explanation which they refuse to 
the Bible they certainly do not concede to the Prayer-Book, and 
that they never hesitate to explain in the pulpit the sense in 
which they understand the formularies. What can men do more 





than say publicly Sunday after Sunday exactly what they mean 
and leave it to the Church to say whether they are heretical or 
‘ é : k r 
not? J*raser publishes also a remarkable paper on “The Practical 
Working of the Ballot in the United States,” which should be 
read by all Members of Parliament, and which amounts to this - 
It is not the custom in the Union for a man to conceal his 
opinions, but the ballot renders intimidation impossible and 

. “ge . . ’ 
bribery so difficult that it is never attempted on any Consider. 
able scale. It is the members who are bribed in America 
‘ a ale. : »} 7 the iffie ’ 
and not the electors. Much of the difficulty, however, 
is the vastness of the number of the electors, which forbids 
eflicient espionage ; and we believe the writer would be as reluctant 
to trust in the ballot preventing bribery in Bridgwater as we are 
though even there it would prevent intimidation. Another paper, 
on ** Convent Life,” states the argument in favour of the monastic 
system with some force, and with an odd underlying sense of freedom 
and perception of humour which, with one or two quaintnesses of 
expression, make us suspect that the author has studied what she 
calls “‘ the nun business” in America as well as Ireland ; but the 
chief interest of her article is an account, far too short, of the 
Cistercian Monks of Mount Melleray, Waterford, who appear to 
have revived the old function of the Orders turning “a brow, 
stone waste ” into a fertile territory. ‘There is matter for reflection 
in this paragraph, which contains the one religious idea Englishmey 
outside the Society of Friends have never been able to get into 
their heads :— 

“That the Catholic Church takes your ‘ plighted troth,’ to fold your 
warm heart on her heart of stone, and freeze it nor unfasten any more— 
is perfectly true. ‘Leave that live passion, come, be dead with me!’ 
that is exactly what she says to those who quit the world for the cloister ; 
but the death she invites them to is nut corruption, not stagnation—by 
its fruits ye shall know it........ This freezing theory of ours 
is condemned most loudly by those who have given the matter least 
thought. Frost is very bracing and wholesome—in moderation ; ice 
keeps everything fresh and sweet.” 


By far the best paper in Blackwood is that on Miss Austen and 
Miss Mitford, as good and thorough a piece of criticism as we ever 
remember to have read, the writer bringing out the faint flavour 
of contempt for the average world around her which penetrates 
Miss Austen’s wit, with admirable force. ‘There is, however, an 
extremely spirited account of the Ammergau decennial festival, 
which recurs this year, the Bavarian miracle play, which almost 
alone among such scenes appears to produce a distinct effect in 
developing or confirming the religious spirit. We are very tired 
of the Suez Canal, and Cornelius O'Dowd is not as good as usual, 
though nothing can be better than the little story with which he 
illustrates what he conceives to be the effect of recent legislation 
upon the Irish Church :—‘‘ There was once on a time a grand 
jury in a western county of Ireland— Mr. Justice Keogh can correct 
me if I be wrong in calling it Clare—who, having occasion to 
make a presentment for the erection of a new county jail, accom- 
panied their vote with the recommendation ‘that the materials of 
the old jail should be used in the construction of the new, but that 
the old building was to stand, and be used for the confinement of 
prisoners till the new jail should be ready for their reception.” 


This is a very amusing number of The Month. Who the author 
of “ The Dialogues of Lydney ” may be we do not at all know, but 
they are always pleasant and cultivated, and contain humour of a 
quiet kind. But the article which will be read with the deepest 
interest is the account of Dr. Newman's new philosophical book oa 
‘The Grammar of Assent,” of which we suppose that our Catholic 
contemporary has had proof-sheets, as the book itself has not yet 
reached the external world. It seems to be of the nature of a philo- 
sophical investigation of the methods by which certitude is pract- 
cally reached by the human mind, with very full illustrations of those 
methods in the region of religious conviction, —the philosophical 
discussion being only the prelude to practical illustrations of the 
modes of attaining religious certitude almost as extended as the 
preliminary inquiry. ‘The number ends with some very vigorous 
and striking, but harsh, and in some respects, we think, unjust 
stanzas,—unjust, we mean to the age they so sharply criticiz, 
—called * Lines on ‘The Unknown God.’” We quote the first 
two stanzas as a sawple of their literary strength :— 

«There's a sigh and a sob ever filling the land with their fears, 

There's a cry and a groan ever killing the joy of the years, 

There's a yearning for shores that have never been vexed by the sud, 

There's a hoping of Heaven to finish what earth has begun; 

Eyes look for aGod through the skies, through the hills, through the ses, 

Ears strain for His voico when the wind wails from tree unto tree, 

Hands grope, and are gashed in the groping, far under the ground, 

3ut spite all the strain and the struggle no God can be found! 
“Stay, brothers: I only am putting the fears that I feel 

When the great solemn sight rises round me, to stagger and reel 
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brain from its wonted contentedness—grinding to dust 
The hopes of a God living with us to honour and trust— 

eat solemn sight of your world that calls God a lie 
Ay fe from the dawn to the midnight—that lifts up its cry, 


: we bare and brutish, in cheatings through all the day long— 
That God is a name very great, not a Lord very strong!” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Memoirs of the Marquise de Montagu. By tho Baroness de Noailles. 
(Bentley.)—We do not know who has translated this book. It has been 
rather carelessly done, and, what is worse, no explanations have been 
given a8 to the responsibility of the Baroness de Noailles for its state- 
ments. After the discredit thrown on the original life of Madame de 
Montagu by the pamphlet of its author, M. Callot (see our review in the 
Spectator for October 12, 1867, p. 1,146), confessing that he had freely in- 
vented many of the smaller incidents, we were entitled toa careful explana- 
tion of the steps taken by the family to verify the statements of a book, now 

for the first time, we fancy, published under the name of the Baroness de 

Noailles. Yet, as far as wo can see, it is a somewhat careless translation 

of the work chiefly due to M. Callet, on which he himself threw so much 

discredit. At least, it contains the anecdote concerning the Abbé 

Darand’s mass at Margate after Louis XVI.’s execution, which M. Callet 

states that he had simply invented, and that, too, without notice or refu- 

tation of M. Callet’s assertion, and it contains the attempts to give a cer- 
tain political consistency and meaning to the Marquis de Montagu’s be- 
wilderment and hesitation, which M. Callet also said he had invented with- 
out the slightest foundation in fact. Mr. Bentley should have been careful 
in issuing @ translation of a book on the authenticity of which there has 
been some doubt thrown, to give the public special information as to 
the doubtful points. To show how carelessly the mere mechani- 
cal part of the duty of translation has been performed, take this, among 
several instances which we have noted within the first hundred pages :— 

“The miserable thousand crowns which they had brought away from 

Richmond was gradually vanishing; in January hed [sic], and in 

another month they would not have sufficient to pay for wood, lodging, 

or board.” We have great reason to fear, then, that this book must be 
described as a careless translation of a work whose authenticity its 
chief writer has himself discredited. At least, if the Baroness de 

Noailles, whose name is put on the title-page, has really verified, and 

will answer for, the facts which M. Callet asserted that he himself 
invented, it was a most foolish omission not to state this explicitly, 

and give us the authority for statements apparently so apocryphal. 

The Iliad of Homer. Books I.—XII. With Preface and Notes. By 
§. H. Reynolds, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of B.N.C., Oxford. (Rivingtons. ) 
—This volume scarcely keeps up to the average merit of the very com- 
mendable series to which it belongs, the Catena Classicorum. The notes 
are meagre and dry, not very strong in point of criticism, and certainly 
weak in illustration. It is obvious, indeed, that Mr. Reynolds is 
hampered by want of space; but he does not always economize what he 
has, A good grammar and Buttmann’s Lerilogus ought to be in the 
hands of every student of Homer, and it would often have been better to 
refer to these authorities than to quote them. On p. 1, for instance, we 
have an account in a note of the digamma which might have been 
very well found elsewhere. We open at another page containing iv., 
245-276, and find four very brief notes, of which one, “ Oasrpiv]. From 
6aiw to divide — a fixed, set portion, or allowance,” might be found in 
substance in “Liddell and Scott,” and another: “ roles | Daturis in- 
commodi” strikes us as not being a very instructive comment on tho 
expression T0010)’ ai Oavarog nal xmO’ oricow fooer.’ We may 
find proof enough that Mr. Reynolds has a good understanding and 
appreciation of his author, but we do not think him successful as a com- 
mentator. One passage we have noted which be has manifestly 
misunderstood. It is in vii., 271-2, where Ajax strikes Hector with a 
mighty stone: 6 6° irriog eeravicdn dowd’ Euypyepesic. Mr. 
Reynolds writes on these two last words, “ Dashed against his shield, 
a8 he would, of courso, be, if he were struck violently and foll forwards 
over his shield. The phrase has been explained but unnecessarily, as 
= having had his shield dashed against him.” Not unnecessarily at all, 
we think, though there may be a certain harshness about it. The sense of 
the passage is governed by Urri0s, which must mean “on his back,” and 
is absolutely inconsistent with “falling forward,” which, indeed, a man 
40 struck would not do, unless struck very low. 

Historical Gleanings. Second Series. By J. E. Thorold Rogers. 
(Macmillan.)—In this volume Mr. Rogers “sketches” Wiklif, Laud, 
John Wilkes, and Horne Tooke. As usual, he is readable and lively, if 
not brilliant; but the further he removes tho scene from our own time, 
the better we like him. The age of Wiklif is one to which he has given 
special study, particularly as regards the social and economical condition 
of England. And his estimate of the influences which were at work 
during this period seems to us both comprehensive and just. As far 
indeed as relates to its immediate subject, the sketch of Wiklif is more 
than usually meagre, but it certainly gives proof in its author of 
Some qualifications for writing history. But he has great defects 
Which he takes no pains to correct. His language is often intemperate 
and violent, sometimes, we cannot but think, tinged with malice, wituess 
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a sentence on p. 217, wholly irrelevant, as far as we can see, about the 
late Duke of Buckingham. He generalizes very hastily. He finds it 
difficult to believe that classes, institutions, arrangements of which he 
does not approve, are not wholly vile. For instance, he sees, as any 
man must see, gross abuses in the Parliamentary system of the last 
century; yet Parliament was not wholly a sham, did in some sort 
represent the nation, as was shown by the way in which public opinion 
made itself felt more than once. Ho disapproves of the way in which 
Oxford has behaved to her representatives ; yot this feeling—in which 
the present writer shares, he may say, most fully—does not justify him 
in saying that except on rare occasions, the University “has been 
represented by the most trivial nobodies which the House contains.” 
Sir Robert H. Inglis and Sir W. Heathcote, typical University members 
were not “trivial nobodies,” by any means. Probably the representa- 
tives of Oxford have always been above the average of members. As 
for Cambridge, to which Mr. Rogers’ argument extends, it can show a 
most distinguished list. Here are some of the “insignificant nobodies” 
who have sat for that University,—Lord Bacon, General Monk, Sir W. 
Temple, Sir Isaac Newton, Lord Granby, the younger Pitt, Lord Lans- 
downe, Lord Palmerston, Lord Lyndhurst, Mr. Goulburn. This fault 
seems often to be caused by a certain trick of style. Here are the 
opening sentences of “‘ John Horne Tooke ” :— 

“There is no study more wearisome and unprofitable than that of 

ecclesiastical history. There is no pago of ecclesiastical history so 
wearisome and unprofitable as that which records the facts of tho 
eighteenth century. There is no portion of the page which is so hope- 
lessly wearisome and unprofitable in the ecclesiastical history of England 
throughout the whole of that epoch.” 
Is it worth while to caricature Lord Macaulay at the cost of writing sen- 
tences so very shallow and false? There is something about Mr. Rogers 
which prompts attack, but we by no means wish to warn our readers 
against his book. By all means let them send for it; it will be a tine 
stimulant. And the /ucfs, we imagine, may generally be trusted, 
though we must ask, by the way, who “ /Zurace Walpole the younger” 
may have been. 

Vivia. A Modern Story. By W. Florence Wilford, author of “ Nigel 
Bartram’s Ideal,” &. (Warne.)—We do not by any means wish to 
imply that Miss Wilford is a copyist when we say that Vivia reminds us 
of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Her characters, her style, her manner of 
treatment, are her own; but the tone of the book is just that which Miss 
Yonge, when she wrote in her first manner, made familiar to us, refined, 
wholly free from sensationalism and strong colouring, representing a 
life which is one of the very soundest parts of English society. In 
Vivia the religious clement is perhaps less manifest, and there is a more 
sparing use of the pathetic. One only of the characters to whom we are 
introduced dies before the end of the story, and with her the author 
observes the old rule, “Nec coram populo,” &. Certainly Vivia is a good 
story, and it justifies its title to the epithet “modern” by a touch that 
is not without audacity. The hero is actually introduced on a bicycle! 
Does the reader want to know what effect was produced upon the 
heroine ? Unfavourable at first ; favourable in the end, when she found 
out that he had been conscious what a fool he looked. Almost Fiult- 
less, by the author of “A Book for Governesses” (Nimmo), may bo 
classed with the preceding, though it is far from being of equal merit. 
We have read it through without quite discovering to whom the title 
It seems to belong to at least half a dozen of the characters. 
And here the religious element is less skilfully managed. It seems to 
be brought in, rather than to show itself, as surely it ought te do. But 
there are good things in the story, the chapter ‘The Doctor's Rounds,” 
for instance. 

The Scenery of England and Wales. By D. Macintosh, F.G.S. (Long- 
mans. )—Mr. Macintosh deals with his subject in a way that will be un- 
familiar to most readers. He sets himself to investigate the causes 
which have made the varieties of scenery and to describe their work- 
ing. We may take a well-known instance. Every one must have 
noticed the strongly marked terraces which are to be seen in many parts 
of England. So strongly marked indeed are they, and so regular in many 
cases, that it is almost impossible to believe but that they are the work of 
man. And yet they occur in situations where it is inconceivable that 
labour should have been applied to form them; in places, for in- 
stance, where they could have been of no possible use for purposes of 
This is one of a very large number of phenomena to which 
our author applies his theory. That theory may be briefly described 
by the words “ocean denudation.” Mr. Macintosh strongly insists on 
the fact that “efficiency is the main requisite of geological causes,” 
and he does not recognize this requisite in the action of rivers, to take ono 
of the causes which some geologists have suggested. The book con- 
tains a general account of the subject and tho author's views, a descrip- 
tion of the chief types of scenery in England and Wales, and a number 
of excursions to various spots in which the author sees illustrations of 
It shows a vast amount of labour and careful observation ; 





applies. 


cultivation. 


his view. 
altogether it is a most useful and valuable contribution to the natural 
history of this country. Future generations, with their scientific appre- 
ciation of the beauty of landscape, will probably look down with the 
same contempt upon our sentimental appreciation just as we look down 
upon the ancients, because they, we fancy, bad no appreciation of 


it at all. 
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An Illustrated Natural History of British Moths. By E. Newman. 
(Tweedie.)—Mr. Newman has made of this a very complete work, 
exactly, in fact, what might be expected from an enthusiastic and 
experienced follower of a pursuit of which he remarks in his preface 
that, “unlike many of our human avocations, it has no alloy.” His book 
contains a full account of the appearance, habits, &c., of each species, 
this account extending to the caterpillar as well as to the perfect insect, 
and also giving dates of appearance and localities. When we say that 
there are nincteen hundred moths known in England, our readers will 
perceive that the work of description is no small one, and that it does 
not find a large octavo of nearly five hundred pages too much for its 
requirements. We could have wished, and doubtless Mr. Newman 
agrees with us, that the illustrations had been coloured ; but colour must | 
have largely increased the cost of the book ; as it is, the engravings are 
made as effective as circumstances admit by their fidelity to size and 
other details. Moth-hunting is a common euthusiasm, especially among 
boys ; though Mr. » be called a handbook, 
it will serve as an admirable volume of reference by which the captives 
of the day may be identified. 

It is quite impossible to do justice to the intorest and value of such a 
collection of papers as we have in the Transactions of the International 
Congress of Prehistoric Archeology Longmans.) We may 


Newman's work is too large t 


(1863). 


notice as a specimen the communication by Professor Paul Broca on | 


certain human remains found in one of the Dordogne caves. The Pro- 
fessor infers from their peculiarity that they belonged to a race “ which, 
in some of its characteristics, attained the highest and noblest degrees 
of human morphology, and in others descended even below the most 
degraded anthropological types of the present day.” We cannot pre- 
tend to judge of the value of this speculation, but it hasa very interesting 
look. Another paper which is particularly worthy of attention is that 
on quartzite implements found in Southern India, by R. Bruce Foote, of 
tho Indian Geological Survey. But surely there could not be anything 
more lame than the suggested explanation of the fact of what the writer 
calls an “immensely numerous collection in a small space.” Mr. Bruce 
Foote rightly rejects the idea of a “ manufactory” as being inconsistent 
with a savage condition, but what of his own idea that the spot may 
have been “a favourite fishing-ground resorted to by the quartzite folk 
on their catamarans or log rafts, from which their weapons might easily 
and frequently be washed during sudden squalls"? The Serpentine 
was tho favourite fishing-ground of a very dense population; we wonder 
whether there have been discovered any such numerous deposits of 
hooks, &e. 
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SACONTALA, 


An ancient Indian Drama, originally translated by the great orientalist, Sir W, 
Jones, who speaks of the author, Ca/idus, as the Shakespeare of Indig! and thj 
13 


| drama as his noblest work. 
character in a light to which the general British public are 


| 
It is those, and those only, who have lived as natives among natives 
| 


appreciate fully the intensely true portraiture of Hindooism 
| sidering how British interests are involved with our Indian 
| law now permits trustees to invest in funds guaranteed only 


There is no doubt that this drama pre 


sents natiye 
totally unaceus stomed, 
8, that cay 
here presented, Con. 
Empire, and that the 
by the Gove TumMent of 


India, so vivid a picture of native mind is well worth perusal; and the dialogug 


| beit 21g at ouce naive, natural, yet often grotesque, the book is 
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Right bold is he—perhaps unwi 
Who, reckless, rhyme seductive tries ; 
| But female weakness with it brings 

A claim to do peculiar things. 

| Mine is a most inquiring mind, 

I long to know what every kind 

Of creature underneath the sun 

Will do, is doing. or has done: 

At home, of late, 
Has so infected all the —. 


She sickened ; and 





\W ith unaff. -cted sy 





But it, perchance, e 





View ev ry subject quite ur i st, 
Save how the sages end their task ;— 
A question whieh I'm too polite 
lo entertain,—what is, is right. 


| (fold, when she 
brought, 


| No donbt some foreign climes remote 
Would yield a pilgeim mach to note,— 
There's Africas! whose inner land 

In ancient maps appeared as sand, 
Now known to be a plateau high, 
Containing lakes by no meaus dry :— 
How fine to watch untutored souls 
Where Nile her ancient torrent rolls; 
And wisdom on those souls to graft !— 
But there's that vilianous witchcraft ;— 
*Twere painful, were a king unwell, 

To perish for one whisper—spell ! 


New Zealand I should like to scan 
For sage Macaulay's coming man; 
And I would view the red-skin race 
Whose traits F. Cooper loved to trace ; 
But planks in Platform-land will split, 
A fault in grain the cause of it, 

And, if I scaped the scalping-knife, 


Their ills to mend, 


| Fine threads in ma 
The doubtful from 


And little children 


The wand'rer prayed to rest awhile, 
And soothed the dame, with 5 
To tell the suff'rings of her life :— 
tiow happy she, when first a wife, 





From some blest dr 


Cloth boards, crown 16mo, 1s. 





That siuges with diploma bh | She said, * My woe 


And nothing now remains to ask, | They parte 1 not. some sec 
| 
| 
} 
| 


not heavy reading 


TO BABYLON, 
A SHORT SEMI-SATIRICAL POEM. 

— | Until the hateful call of war 
snatched her beloved to roam afar 


| In faithfal service to his chief ; 
hen came his death: and then with griet 


her baby died: 


S‘nce then, she strove herself to hide 
For ever from the sight of mirth, 

And he ype d not long f 
investigation | Lighted the wand'rer'’s ha egard eye 


for her was earth: 


mpathy; 

must ne'er be know, 
“xceeds your own 

at bond 





Had kuit their hearts in frienc Iship fond ; 


came, the stranger 


And many a deed of mercy wrought 
|} Among the thinly seattere d poor 
| Who blest her, as a spirit pure 
Descended from another sphere, 


their griefs to cheer: 


| She taught the maidens how to twine 


uy a graceful line; 
her counsel gained, 


rhe erring oft her voice restrained, 
fhe ignorant she tried to teach, 
H{ad meek compassion upon each; 


awed would look 


| With wonder on that solemn Book 

| Wherein she read such gracious words, 
Which to the dying soul affords 

Hope's radiance, ere the vital spark 

is quenched, and leaves its temple dark, 


When winter came, the peasant friend 
vew near her pilgrimag 
| But lingered until buddi 
I'd be annexed! a Mormon wife ! | Gave snowdrops for her gueat to bring 
* * * * * * | And deck with white and green the bed 
| Whereon now rests a tranquil head; 
Closed are the eyes, the lips apart 
Half smiled, as if about to start —_[last! 


send; 
1g spring 






eam! that dream will 


For earthly cares and thoughts are past! 





IN THE PRESS. 


CILARLES 


are included in the present volume. 


MISTLETOE GRA 
An EASTER PRIZE-BOOK. 


Frontispiece by J. Swain. Cloth boards, crown 





By CHARLES KENT. 


with terse passionless simplicity. 


Cloth boards, crown I6émo, Is. 


LAME 


DIABLE BOITEUX.) 


THE 
(LE SAGE'S 


This edition has been most carefully freed from those parts 





> 





Cloth boards, crown octavo, 


CHARLTON TUCKER, 2 





- 
WESTALL and ROBERTS, 7 Leadenbal! street, London, E.C. 


r % rry we ¢ > mal ’ 
KENT'S POEMS. 
This is the first collective edition of the best poems of Mr. Charles Kent, an author 
well known to the literary world, to whom such men as Lord Lytton and Lamartine 
have given uustinted praise: his lines to Longfellow, which appeared in the Tima, 


Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, crown 8yo, 7s 6d, 


NGE: 


A ROYAL ROAD TO WRINKLES. 


8yo, 2s. 


MYTHOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. 


A pocket volume suited for everyone, as it gives the leading incidents of mythology 


DEVIL. 


of the original work 


which it might be undesirable to place in the hands of young people. 


Northumberland street. 
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(OLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR:} 


Sold by all Grocers and Druggists, 
in 1Ib., 4 1b., and } 1b. Packets. 








i 
yk. STREETER, 
T STREET, BOND STREET, Lt INDON, 
(Suecessor to Hancock and Co., Limited), 


5 yMITHS AND JEWELLERS| 
cai TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


31 CONDUI 


1s-CARAT GOLD JEWELLERY, 
MACHINE-MADE, 
n Hand-made, and more perfect. 


gole Introducer of 
50 per cent. less tha 
\Jso Manufacturer of English Machine-Made 
WATCHES AND CLOCKS, one-third less in price. 
TURRET AND HALL CLOCKS made to order, 


following terms, viz 


ANK of SOUTIL AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Reyal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 


Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for tixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, E.C, 


WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


CENT. 
CEYLON COMPANY LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital £750,000, 
The Directors continue to issue DeBeNTURES on the 
iz., for one year at 5 per cent; for 


| | pecans at 5, 53, and 6 PER 





three years at 5} per cent.; and for five years at 6 per 
oo cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on terms to 
COACH and HORSES YARD. be ascertained at the Office of the Compan y. 


gream WORKS: 
11 Designs of Jewellery and Watches, 


ices ar 
Fn PUSTRATED CATALOGUE, post free for Two | 
oe. To be obtained only of 


uR. STREETER, 
7 CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET, LONDON. 
—PURE CLARETS. 

No, 1—Family Claret...(Vin Ordinaire)........0.00 - 


3 —Dinner Claret...(Sound full Bor leaux) 
5 —Dessert Claret...(Fine flavoury Bordeaux)... 36s | 


1 














Rt. A, CAMERON, Sceretary. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad street, E.C. 


C UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 


most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 


in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8, 
BURTON'S, i 


at prices that are remunerative only 
38 of the sales, 





yecause of the largenc 

| Crvrs. 
|Table.' Dsert. per pr. 

Ivory Handles.—Per doz. oo 

| s. dis. djs. d. 





ou 


4-inch ivory handles 











13 6 ‘ 

T. O. LAZENBY, 3$-inch fine ivory balance hi /1s is 9 

0. 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 4-inch ivory balance handles 5 9 

90, 92 wien rs 2 = — — 4-inch fine ivory handles .......... | 28 i = 

DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 4-inch finest African ivory handles! 35 _ 

IN AH AN’S FF WHISK Y.— Ditto, with silver ferules  ....... | 42 13.6 
aN iy - Ne Ste age reap Ditto, with silvered blades .........! 46 3 118 6G 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the Nickel electro-silver handles ......, 23 .| 19 176 


in Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
cee easy whalenonne. Sold in bottles, 3s Sd each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or w iolesale, at 8 Great 
‘indmill street, London, W Observe the red al and 
pink label ; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


“ A ANDALUZA”— 

Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by he Associa- 
tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fencharch street, 
E 


Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 25s and 51s 
respectively, sent on receipt of remittance. 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 

the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases. 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and Co., 
Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 








EETH, V.R., from 3s 6d each.— 
ESKELL and SONS’ Patented Improvements 
in the Construction of ARTIFICIAL TEETH enable 
them to make and fit in from one to a set in a few 
hours without springs or wires, and without extractions, 
upon the principle of self-adhesion, painless and perfcet. 
Guaranteed, or no charge made. A Set, 50s; stoppings, 
2s 6d; the same moderate fixed charges throughout 
Their treatise on the Tecth for Three stamps. Consul- 
tation free daily till 7 o'clock. 
13 Tichborne street, W., Regent Quadrant; and 24 
Woburn place, Russell square, W.C. Note their address. 
NDIGES TIO N— 
“ Berkeley, September 3, 1869.—Gentlemen,—I 
feel ita duty Lowe to you to express my gratitude for | 
| 
| 
| 





the great benefit I have derived from taking Norton's 
Camomile Pills. Fora length of time I suffered ex 
cruciating pain from indigestion and wind in the 
stomach, haying tried nearly every remedy without 
deriving any benefit at all, but after taking two bottles 
of your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my usual 
state of health. Please give this publicity, for the bene- 
fit of those who may thus be afflicted.—I am, gentle- 
men. yours truly, Henry Allpass —To the Proprietors of 


NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.’ 





ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 


\ 


ment to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unri 


valled Stock, with lists of prices and Plans of the 20 
e Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford street; 1, 
1A, 2,3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place ; 
and 1 Newman yard, W. With the present Railway 
Facilities the cost of delivering goods to the most 
distant parts of the United Kingdom is trifling. 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON will always, when desired, 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 











| IGESTIVE PANCREATIC COCOA. 
Specially prepared fer sufferers from Indigestion, 
and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 








Debility, 


tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
most delicate stomach. 


Sold in Tins from Is 6d by all Chemists and Italian 


Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers. 





PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH, 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, and by the 
Manufacturers, 

Messrs. GAPRIEL, the old-established dentists, 
64 Ludgate hill, London, 


G ABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 


GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting 
a natural redness to the gums. Price Is 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S ROYAL TOOTIL POWDER. 
Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts a 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Price Is 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth ; renders the teeth 
sound and useful,and prevents toothache. Is 6d per box, 

GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
For preserving front teeth; warranted to remain white 
and as firm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation 
restores frout teeth, and prevents decay, 53 per box. 


GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
A meuth-wash unrivalled for its agreeable properties in 


| cleansing the mouth and sweetening the breath, is 
invaluable to smokers, and strongly recommended to | 
| sufferers from tic, neuralgia, and toothache. Price 5s. 


5 and 10 to 20 per cent. 

For Safe and Profitable Investments, 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 
(post free), 

The March Number now ready, 

Contains all the best-paying and safest Investments. 
CAPTTALISTS, SUAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, and 
reliable guide, 

Messrs. SHARP and Co., Sharebrokers, 

33 Poultry, London, (Established 1852.) 
Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


\ ORTGAGES.—Messrs. HENRY 
aVE SALTER and CO, Mortgage Brokers, are 
prepared to APPOINT additional CORRESPONDENTS 
in Provincial Towns and Districts. Bank Managers. 
Surveyors, Accountants, and ether Gentlemen in com 
munication with Owners of Property will find this 
Agency valuable, and often of considerable service to 
their Clients. The Funds to which Messrs. SALTER 
and CO, have access for Loans on Landed Estates, Life 
Interests, Reversions, House Property, Rates of Towns 
or Districts, &e., are practically unlimited, and they are 
always in a position to arrange Mortgages at the lowest 
eurrent rates. No preliminary charges are made 
Every information on application.—I1 Pancras lane, 
London, E.C., February, 1870. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CHIEF Orrice—No. 1 Old Broad street, London, 
BRANCH OFFicE—No, 16 Pall Mall, London, 
Instituted 1820, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,750,000; aud in respect of Aunuities only 
£656 per annum, 

The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities 
amount to £972,621. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

Prospectus aud Balauce Sheet to be had on application 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


ALF A MILLION 
has been paid by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
As Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.). 

An Annnal Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Loca! Agents, or at the Oflices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, London, E.C. 

The Oldest Insurance Office in existence. 
and still conducted on the Mutual System. 

Large returns made to members in each Department. 

The Whole of the Profits are divided annually amongst 
the Members of Five Years’ standing and upwards— 
there being no Shareholders. 

The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for 
the current year on Life Policies is 60 per cent. for the 
| Old Series, and 59 per cent. for the New Series. 
| The rate of return on Septennial Fire 

(charged at 1s 6d per cent.) is 66 per cent. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character, 

| lst December, 1869, 

Claims paid on Life Policies to this date ...... 

Returned in Abatement of Premiums dov...... 
ASSETS. 

Accumulated Fund ............-000+ ° 

| Present Value of Life Premiums 
LIABILITIES, 

| Present Value of Sums Insured (£3,246,547) £1,580,800 

Present Value of Life Annuities(£9,095 per 

annum) 
| Further details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the 
| Office may be had on application to the Secretary. 
























Founded 





Policies 


£316,106 
600,773 








£1,290,626 
1,509,352 















I LL. DENMAN, 


20 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W., 
NVITES attention to his PURE FULL-BODIED GREEK WINES, which have received the highest approval of Englisk 


connoisseurs, including those of the Journalistic and Medical Professions. 


Their chief merits are, that being perfectly 


fermented, they are dry; that being the strongest of natural wines they require no added alcohol, yet they are indeed 
admirably adapted for dilution with water (soda or other) and for iceing; that they are beverages and not drams ; that they 
much more rapidly improve in bottle than Port and Sherry, inasmuch as they have not to disengage any added alcohol ; in a 


word, they are pure, wholesome, beneficial 


AMBROSTA (Wurrte), Rich Dessert Wino ........ 


j 


COMO (Rep), character of Rich Port ........000000 


CYPRUS (Ware), Sweet Dessert Wine.............-+...608, 72s, 84s, 
KEPHISIA (Rep and Ware), Claret and Chablis character 20s, 


LAC CHRISTI (Rep), Sweet Sacramental Wine 
MONT HYMET 
character .., 


TERMS CASH. 


(Rep and Wuire), Claret and Sauterne 


to the system, and moderate in price. 
Per doz. 
ececreccccsccccescesessee DUB 
3, BGs, 48s 

968 
303 








24s, 
desevtenncassneverdinn hE a 7 
VINSANTO (Wutte), 
ae 


PATRAS (Rep and Wurte), Burgundy and Hock character 16, 
ST. ELIE (Wuarre, Pateand Gop), Amontillado character 28s, 
SANTORIN (Rep), resembling Dry Port ......sceeeeeeeeeee 
THERA (Wnarre), Madeira character ..... 


Per doz 
20a, 248 
36s, 48s 
36s, 48s 
.288, J6s, 48s 


| 


28a, 





very Rich Dessert Wine .......ceseeeeeeee 


Sample Cases made up as desired. 


COUNTRY ORDERS MUST CONTAIN A REMITTANCE. 


BOTTLES AND CASES TO BE RETURNED OR PAID FOR. 


Cross Cheques, “ National 


Bank.” 


Post-Office Orders payable at the General Post-Office. 
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BROWN 


AND POLSON’S CORN 


IS GENUINE. 


~ oan 


FLOUR 


PREPARED SOLELY FROM MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 





CAUTION.—To obtain extra profit by the sale, cheap qualities bearing a falg 


name are sometimes unscrupulously substituted instead of 


BROWN 


AND POLSON’S. 





ENSON’S 
K Ex28s 


wt CHES 


ee | 


COMBINE ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
Gold, £10 10s, £15 15s, £21, £50, £35, £45; 
Silver, £5 5s, £3 8s, £10 10s, £15 15s, £21, £30. 
ARE THE MOST DURABLE AND ACCURATE. 
See the Illustrated Pamphlet, post free, Two Stamps. 
The most recherché assortment of Clocks in London. 
LUDGATE HILL AND OLD BOND STREET. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIE 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


LD 





CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 

BLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show- Rooms, 
Broad street.—Established 1807. 





HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 


T. 156, STRAND, 156. 

Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps. Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate, 

156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Elisabeth Lazenby.” 


AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS.’. 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








RTIFICIAL ADAMANTEAN 
Pi TEETH.—Mr. F. ESKELL, Dentist, of 25 
Hanover square, has invented the method of fixing 
teeth by atmospheric pressure, that to remove would be 
impossible except at the will of the wearer. Fixed 
without the shghtest pain or removal of stumps. A set 
of teeth £5; single tooth,5s; Mr. F. Eskell’s new 
works on the teeth: “Scientific and Painless Dentis- 
try,” being a popular exposition of the dentistry of the 
present age, sent post free 12 stamps; also “The New 
System of Dentistry,” eighth edition, 6 stamps. Con- 
sultations free. 


eee LIFE PILLS clear from the 
pI body all hurtful impurities. The mild, pleasant 
action and powerful curative properties of this pure 
herbal medicine recommend it as the most useful 
remedy for the restoration of sound bodily health and 
mental vigour, : 





QSLER's CRYSTAL GLASS| 


H. C O L_ E,| 


| BREAKFAST. 
IEPPS’S COCOA. 


| GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 





PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
| MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
} 192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 63 
per ream. 
| ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 43 6d, 53 6d, 
| and 6s 6d per 1,000, 
| The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, Is per 100. 
| STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 
| BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
| respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d, 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 48 6d 
| per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s ; 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s, 

| SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, supertine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1841.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

\ JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, 1s 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, ls 8d 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 10d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 
kK LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufact urer, 228 Piccadilly, London, 





I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
J —Glandular swellings in the throat, neuralgia, 
tic-douloureux, rheumatism, gout, lumbago, and other 
diseases affecting the glands, muscles, and nerves of 
sensation, are permanently eradicated by this healing 
antifebrile and soothing preparation; it is also a per- 
fect remedy for skin dise s and every kind of super- 
ficial inflammation; such complaints soon lose their 
angry and painful character under this invaluable 
Ointment. The Pills have never been administered by 
hospital or private practitioners in dyspepsia or liver 
complaints without producing the desired results, and 
the Ointment has in the hands of the public and the 
profession rarely failed to fulfil the most sanguine 
hopes of sufferers after they had altogether despaired 






JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 
> EMOVAL.—Messrs. SALT and C0, 
beg to announce the REMOVAL of they 
LONDON OFFICES and STORES to St. PANCRAS 
STATION, Old Saint Pancras road, N.W. r 
Brewery, Burton-on-Trent, February 23, 1870, 





YODRIGUES'.—MONOGRAMS 

\ ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combing 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief. and brilliantly illuminated in Gold 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

STATIONERY, ACCOUNT BOOKS, and everyre. 
quisite for the Writing Table of the best quality. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES o@ 
new designs arranged, printed, and stamped with Arms, 
Crest, or Address, in the latest fashion, 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 

STATIONER, HERALDIC DeSIGNER, and ENGRaAyee 

to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 








IELD’S “TRANSPARENT HONEY’ 
SOAP in Tablets, 5 to lb., beautifully scented, and 
“ YORK and LANCASTER” Tablets. Exquisite rose 
perfume. Both the above packed in handsome bores 
of 3 Tablets each, 1s per box. 
Wholesale—J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, S.E. 


perf “UNITED KINGDOM" 

SOAP. (Regista@red.) This beautiful soap is made 
in six varieties, White and Brown Windsor, Honey, 
and Glycerine, &c., each tablet having a distinctive tint 
and perfume, the whole forming a combinativa of 
colour, form, and fragrance entirely unique. Price 4 
per tablet. 

See the name on each. 

Wholesale of J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER 

MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E. 








XYGENATED WATER fo 
INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail 
try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 
to the vital element it contains, may put roses on the 
pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre. 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
. . ’Wirwere sATTOR Q 
PURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and TABLE DELICACIES, of the_highes 
quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain Whites 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, London. 





\ JEAKNESS. — The Finest Tonic 8 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, unrivalled 84 
stomachie stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Cot- 
fectioners, &¢., at 30s per dozen. WATERS ani 
WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, Worcester Hous, 
34 Eastcheap, E.C.—LeEwis and Co., Agents, Worcester. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTGRE Grey or Faded Hair to i 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
1T contains neither oil nor dye 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 











of amendments. 





Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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vu NIVERS siTY Y of LONDON 
: on WEDNES- 
yi is HEREDY GIVEN, tht on WEDNES 
AY, 27th ll in the following gr none intch — 
se SALARIES PRESENT EXAMINERS, 
Exact. 


(EACH). 
£200 (Rey. Dr. Holden, MLA. 
Two in ClaBBICS .+-eeeeeeeeX? 
Two in the Eoglish) 


(FP. A. Paley, Esq., M.A. 
Language. Literature, ~ 120 
ail 





(J. G. Fitch, Esq. MLA. 
*) Vacant. 





rl gr {Prof, Cassal, LL.D. 
Two Tanguage « (Vacant. " 
saat or (F, Althaus, Esq., Ph.D. 
tw in the ‘Ger 3° { Vacant. 


Pag in the Hebrew 
Text of the Old Tes- :) 


OMMERCIAL HISTORY 
and REVIEW of 1869. 

On SATURDAY next, MARCH 12, a SUPPLEMENT 
under the above title will be issued with the 
ECONOMIST, 

Containing a careful digest of the leading Merchants’ 
and Brokers’ Circulars in the different branches of 
Trade, Returns of Prices, Accounts of the Banks of 
England and France, Appendices relating to Special 


Subjects of Mercantile Interest connected with the 


Year, &c., 
The object of the Supplement being to place in 
possession of the readers of the ECONOMIST a Com- 


| mercial History of 1869, worthy of preservation and 


tament, the a ( 7 hg rx ‘1 Davidson, 
he New LL. | 

ss wt, the Ev.f % < Oe ee 

sone i at oh < Perowne, B.D. 
Religion 


Christian 
& Scripture History 


(™2. Mark Pattison, 
i poe > BD. 
* aS et am Prot G. Croom Robert- 
Mors (son, M.A. 
Prof. W. Stanley 


Jevons, M.A. 


‘ itical Evo-) « ) 
Two in Politica - 30 ~ prof. T. E. Cliffe Leslie, 


aeeneneeee ) 






















sll LL.B. 
: Mathem2 s) (Prof. H. J. S. Smith, 

= "Satara! Phi lo "( 200 ay, M._A., F.R.S. 

sess weant. 
ony ~ 1. (Prof. Adams, M.A. 

Two in Experiment &'! 10) - Prof. G. Carey Foster, 
PhiOSOPhY «+--eereeeee ) ( BA. 

(Prof Odling, M.B., 

Two in Chemistry .. a - F.R * 

acant. 
Two Assistant Exa-) 25 (Vv veant. 
miners in Chemistry) (Vacant. ? 

Te) in Botany an a) _. (3D. Hooker, = 
Vegetable Physio-~ 75 wee = LL.D., F. LS 
logy «++ . vacen : 

Two in Ge +5 {¥ veant. 
Paleontology... j (Vacant. 

Laus. 
Two in Law and the) Careuk. 
Prine -_ of Legisla- ~ 100 | Vacant 
tion .. eS . 
Medicine (Prof. J. wr Rey- 
Two in Medicine............ 150 nolds, M.D., F.R.S 
(Vacant. 
P -, (Prof. John Birkett. 
Two in Surgery ....++.+0-+ 15) (F. Le Gros Clark, Esq. 
(Pro - William Turner, 
, vane . 1.B. 
Two in AnatOMy...-co.see 100 - ne Wood, Esq, 
F.R.C.S 

Two in Physiology.) (Henry Power Esq., 
Comparative Ana-- 159 ~ MB. 
tomy, and Zoology...) (Vacant. 

Two in Midwifery ........ 75 {Yyacane 

Two in Materia Medica) hier Garrod, M.D., 
and Pharmaceutical - 75 RS. 

Chemistry .....0.....0008 ) CV: ~ ant. 

- Headlam Greenhow, 
F da Weticina & Esq., M.D. 
Two in Forensic Medicine 50 <4 omas Stevenson, 


Esq., M.D. 

The Examiners above named are re-cligible, and 
intend to offer themselves for re-election. 

Candidates must send in their names to the 
Registrar, with any attestation of their qualifications 
they may think desirable, on or before Tuesday, March 
2th. It is particularly desired by the Senate that no 
personal application of any kind be male to its indi- 
vidual members. 

By order of the Senate, 


WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M_D., Registrar. 
17 Savile row, W., March Ist, 1870, 
R. Rt. THOMPSON, Graduate of 


\ the London and Edinburgh Universities, receives 
& Small Number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN as 
BOARDERS, who may be Educated in his House or 





attend Classes at the University. TWO VACANCIES 
in APRIL. 
12 RUTLAND SQvare, EpInpurGu, 
(IVIL SERVICE and OTHER 


EXAMINATIONS: PRELIMINARY TEST.— 

A Board of Gentlemen, chiefly Graduates of the Univer- 

sities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, hold Exami- 

nations monthly to enable candidates to ascertain by 

Previous trial their chance of passing any public 
eXamination. 

For prospectus, apply, by 


letter only, to the Hon. 


Sec, J. W. CARL IL E Esq., 1 King’s Bench walk, 

Temple Ec 

\AMBRIDG E EXAMINATION for 

WOMEN, JULY 41a, 1870. 

Candidates are requested to send in the ames 
before April 30th to the Local S eantentee. nee 
Atnwick.—Mre, R. Henniker, South Charlton, Chat- 
BIRMINGHAM.—Mrs, F] ming, 112 Hagley road, Edg- 


baston. 
BLACKBURN.—Rev. W. W 
BRiGHTON.—Mrs. H. M 
CHELTENHAM—Mrs, M 
Devon. — Mrs. Greg: 
Tracy, . 


xdhouse, 
n, 4 Powys roal. 
ars. Brandon House. 
Trusham, Rectory, 









Suvey 





rAlaeot TH.—Mrs. Howard Fox, Florence place. 
— %.—Miss Wilson, Hilary place. 
lon vg OL.—Miss Calder, 49 Canning street 
Bect X.—Miss E. Bonham Carter, Ravensbourne, 
u ckenham, 
ANCHESTER.—Reyv. ( mn Be a Xr: 
PLy tev. Canon Beechey, Worsley Vicarage. 
MOUTH.—Miss ( w orrington place. 


Ruspy.—y; FE 
UBT MIS E. Kitchener. 
SHEFFIELD.—Miss Kee! ing, 16 Broomball street. 





QuNDayY 


| CHARLES 
| The MAN in the TRON MASK. 





adapted for reference. 
Unstamped, Is 4d; 


NEW 


stamped, Is 6d. 


PERIODICAL.—34 Monthly. 
MORNIN G, 
Original Articles characterized 
Brief, Comprehensive, and 
toued paper, handsomely 


consisting of 
Breadth. 
Royal 8vo, 


K 

by Evangelical 

Thoughtful. 

printed. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers, 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 123, 


He CORNHILL MAGAZINE | for 
MARCH, with Illustrations by Robert BARNES 
and GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
CONTENTS. 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. (With an Illus- 
tration.) Chaps. XXXUL—XXXVIL 


| OUR RULERS—Public Opinion. 


SUAMROCKIANA 

The Decline of Irishmen. 

The Last of the Great Ones. 
. The O'Connell Era. 

9. O'Connell's Contemporaries. 
3 KIRKPATRICK SHARPE. 


Cc mes 6. 


“AFTER MANY DAYS.” By Philip Bourke Marston. 


| LA BRUYERF. 





AGAINST TIME, (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 16. Barrington Fallen on his Feet. 
» 17. Mr. Hemprigge in Society. 
1s. Mr. Hooker “en Retraite.” 
19. Killoden. 
Sairn, ELper, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 





M ALVERN 

The NEXT TERM will commence 

MAY 4th. 
M- ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, 
Maren, 1870. 

TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from 
£50 to £16 a year, besides a certain number of FREE 
ADMISSIONS, each worth £20, will be competed for 
early in June next. These Scholarships are open to 
members of the School and others without distinction; 
two will be offered for proficiency in Mathematics. 
Age of Candidates from 12 to 16. Full particulars 
may be obtained on application to Mr. SELLICK, the 
College Marlborough. 


TTRACTIVE NOVELTIES 
Professor Pepper's “On the last New and 
Wonderful Ghost Effects, and other Optical Resources 
of the Polytechnic”—The romantic tale of Rip Van 
Winkle, with extraordinary Dioramic and Spectral 
Seenes, is narrated by Mr. Artis.—Professor Pepper's 
annual course “ On Astronomy and Spectrum Analysis,” 
Wednesdays at 2.30, and Saturdays at 3, during Lent, 


at the Ri IYAL POLYTECHNIC. 
H J. NICOLL'S OVERCOA’ TS fo for 
e GENTLEMEN.—Pilot cloths, 24s, 42s, and 
52s 6d; Melton cloths, 42s, 52s 6d, and 63s; beaver Witney 
cloth, 31s 6d, 42s, 63s; treble milled cloth for driving, 
105s, 115s 6d; real fur seal, lined silk, 26 guineas; fur 
beaver, lined silk, 84s; quilted, 126s. 
Trousers for dress, 238, 35s; for walking, 14s to 30s 
Dress coats, 528 6d, 63s; frock coats, 633 to 84s; 
morning coats, from 42s to 63s, 
Real fur seal waistcoats, lined satin cloth, 
ditto, lined with quilted silk, 63s. 
Civil Outfits for all parts of the world, completed on 
the shortest notice. 
The New Regulation Court Dresses for Levées and 
Drawing-Rooms. 
The Embroidered Cloth Suit, with Appointments 
complete, £20 5s; Deputy-Lieutenant’s, ditto, £36, 


LU. J. NIC OLL’S SPECIALITIES in 
DRESS for BOYS. 
Knickerbocker Suits, from.. 


COLLEGE. 
on WEDNESDAY, 


528 6d; 


. 2ks Od. 






Morning Suits, from...... 24s Od. 

Evening Dress Suits, from 55s Od. 

Highland Suits, from ... ..... «+ Sls 6d. 
FRIEZE CLOTH OVERCOATS Four years of 
age, 15s 6d; six years, 17s: eight years, 18s 6d; ten 
years, 20s; twelve years, 21s 6d; fourteen years, 23s; 


sixteen years, 24s 6d, &. 

MILLED MELTON, PILOT, and WITNEY OVER- 
COATS :—Four vears of age, 22s (id; six years, 24s 
eight years, 2s 6d; “¢ years, 23s 6d; twelve years, 
308 6d; fourteen years, 32s Gd; sixteen years, 34s 6d. 

SPECIALITIES in HATS, SHIRTS, Hi ISIERY, &e., 
suitable for each dress. 


YERVANTS’ LIVERIES.—The best, at 
i’ moderate prices; treble-milled Cloth Overcoats, 
an milled Cloth Frock Coats, thor: muughly waterproof, 
for grooms and coachmen. 


H J. NICOL L, “Merchant Clothier to 
the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe. 
(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. 
LONDON......000... - 41, 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 
(22 Cornhill, E.C. 
(10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
~ 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
39 New street, Birmingham. 
In each department for every article one fixed and 
moderate price is charged for cash payments. Gar 














BRANCHES 





ments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to | 


order in a few hours. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS 
‘FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 
Price 2s 6d, bound in cloth. 


The aim of the present series will be to explain, 
sufticiently for geueral readers, who these great writers 
were, and what they wrote ; to give, wherever possible, 
| some connected outline of the story which they tell, or 
| the facts which they record, checked by the results of 
| modern investigations ; to present some of their most 
| striking passages in approved English translations, 
| aud to illustrate them generally from modern writers ; 
to serve, in short, as a popular retrospect of the chief 
literature of Greece and Rome. 


Volumes published— 
I. HOMER: The ILIAD. 
II. HOMER: The ODYSSEY. 


The Third Volume will be published at the end of 
farch, 
Wa. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


\ REVERSED: a Social, Political, and Theological 
Novel. By OWEN GOWER, 

“ The style of ‘ Mabeldean * is picturesque and attrac- 
tive; and as a model of English writing the work is of 
a high order of merit. Mr. Gower has a rich vocabulary 
and rare powers ef description The management 
of the book, in an artistic point of view, leaves little to be 
desired. The great peculiarity of the book is its sub- 
ject-matter; in this respect it is unique of its kind 
altogether different from the ordinary ‘sensation’ 
novel of the day.”—Morning Post. 

“A great deal of amusement is to be got out of the 
book.”"—Athenwum, 

* Well chosen legends on the gate of a fair domicile 
prepare us for the order and system of the government 
within. "—Daily Telegraph. 

“He occasionally wields a very 
IUlustrated London News, 

“The only way to do justice to the author of ‘ Mabel- 
dean’ would be to reproduce his work uncurtailed...... 
The author excels in description, and is faithful to a 
fault in bis studies of animated nature.,.... We cau 
recall few things more dramatic than the scene in which 
he (Mr. Dean) loses the Dreary Wood Estate...... We 
have endeavoured to give some faint conception of this 
marvellous effort of thought and art, and we might 
write volumes of comment on it.”—Saturday Review, 

“The ordinary style of the book in its narrative parts 
is a diffuse, flowery, poetical one, to which no descrip- 
tion will do justice......... Space will not permit us to 
indulge in further extracts from this extraordinary 
book, although they might easily be multiplied to an 
indefinite extent.”—Standard. 

* Certainly one of the most singular books it has ever 
been our fortune to peruse...... fuirly takes away the 
reader's breath."—JLiferary World. 

“The author of Mabeldean is a philanthropist of a 
very high order.” —Church Ties. 

“Shrewd as he (the author) is, well educated, ac- 
quainted with the world, and capable of true humour."— 
Contemporary Review. 

« An amazing quantity of information is conveyed to 
us in the most forcible manner. ’—Spectator. 


London: LONGMANS, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in 3 vols, post 8vo. 


ABELDEAN ; or, CHRISTIANITY 


powerful pen."— 





Now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 
PJELLENICA SACRA: Scripture as 
Divested of Jewish Incrustation. By AL&x- 
ANDER VANCE. 
_Mor FAT and Co., 


Now vend, Ato, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
y= CLEMANTIS: or, the Fore, the 
After Runner. By ALEXANDER VANCE. 
Morrat and Co., London and Dublin. 


London and Dublin. 





Just published, 8vo, pp. 60, sewed, 1s, 
WO ADDRESSES. I. Systematic 
Policy. IL. Education. Delivered on the Festi- 
val of Humanity, in the Years ‘81 and ‘82 since the 
Opening of the French Revolution, January 1, 1869, 


January 1, 1570, By RicHarp CONGREVE, A.M., 
M.R.C.P.L. 
London: 7 Trop BNER and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster row. 





Bec KWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
MARCH, 1870, No, DCLIL. Price 2s 64. 


CONTENTS. 

JOHN. Part V. 

Miss AUSTEN and Miss MITFORD. 

| The ANTAGONISM of + oom and COLOUR. 
| EARL'S DE NE. Part 

| The OPENING of the SUEZ CANAL. Part LIL. 
In FEBRUARY. 

| CORNELIUS O'DOWD. 

Reconstructing the Edifice. 
The PASSION-PLAY in the 

| BAVARIA. 

| Ww . BLACKWOOD and So! Sons, Edinburgh and I London. 


for 





HIGHLANDS of 


|] ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
| Bu square, London. —Founded 1841. 
| PATRON—H.R.H, the PRINCE of WALES. 
PresteNtT—The EARL of CLARENDON. 
The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 
| Subscriptious, £5 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
| £6; Life Membership, £26. 
| Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
| town members, Reading-room open from Ten to half- 
| pas t Six. ; 
Prospectus on app lication. Catalogue (new edition), 
price 1és; to members, 10s 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, 5 








eretary and Librarian. 
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pemcst —————=—ng ae 
Just published, price Sixpence. Mi R,. BEN NTLEY'S LIST. 

A PLEA FOR A FREE CHURCHYARD: I/wemorms of tee we MARQUISE i 

OR, THE CASE IN SUPPORT OF THE MONTAGU. By. the Barone De Hames te 

rown 5vo, with Photographic Portrait, 


BURIAL LAWS AMENDMENT BILL. The POETRY of the PERIOop, 























































By J. CARVELL WILLIAMS. ALFRED AusTIN, Author of * The Season: & Sati St 
es d from the Zemple Bar Magazine) © ~ wen 
London: ARTHUR MIALL, 18 Bouverie street, Fleet street. Svo, 73 6d Towa 
AUTHOR'S EDITION. be 
I 





- This day is published. EMMA. By Jane Austen, Fo , 
the Third Volume of the New Edition of Mi Rol 
8 8, 7 iss 
PICCADILLY: Austen's Novels, in Five Monthly Volumes Coy, (eh 
. 
“*Miss Austen's novels,’ says Southey, ‘are —_ Men 


A FRAGMENT OF CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY. |ttu0 to a aut bare Set Oy Ca rpathtes passage Mal 


Sir W; 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Scott and Archbishop Whately, in the earlier numiee 


oe ; t ed Pr of the (Quarterly Review, called the attentic 
Late M.P. for the Stirling Burghs; Author of * The Russian Shores of the Black Sea,” &e., &c. public to their surpassing excellenc 0." — Quae Tore 
. | Review, Jan., 1370. J 

ConTENTS: 1, Love.—2, Maduess—3, Suicide—4. The World.—d. The Flesh,—6. The “———."—Conclusion’ | © Eng 
—Moral. The LIFE of MARY RUSSELL Call 
; ' MITFORD, Told by Herself, in a § "ren 
With Eight Illustrations by Rrenarp DoyLE. In 1 vol. 8yo, price 12s 6d. Letters to her Friends. E:lited by the oe rl @ : d 

L,Estrange. Second Eiliti 3 vols. ¢ Sr ‘ 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 81s 6d. eet) a Buel 
itaaepnacainelibeith “ There is no dealing with a collection of letters 5) andi 











a: ina ie stata te ou stueer. | NEW PUBLIC ATIONS OF T. &T CLARK, di ee neces within te om a tag rad 

HURST AND BLACKETT'S EDINBURGH. the varioty of allusions wad cTotes they 
NEW WORKS. | St terran oft Coe pray 

, Pehee pu the The LIFE of JANE AUSTES & ‘ 


London: HAMILT‘ YN, AD ADAMS, and CO. heat letter-wiitars of oar | 
{ ] ha o In 1 vol. Svo, 990 py L 
A Book about the Clergy. BY! , werantsn on ene Seaman oe| ikon ees 


















































J.C. Jearrreson, B.A. Oxon. SECOND EDITION, ; ‘ aco. © ) Pos with 
a a ee | NEW TESTAMENT GREEK, regarded as th: Sees See, CD rait aud oth try ‘ae 
Shae : hockof sterling a basis of New Testament Exegesis, By Dr. Gi. i. ER red 
iy as wel & DOOK oO! ; a WINER. Translated from the Get man, with large “ Miss Austen's life, as well as her talent, seams Room 
ts t rs el r i } f } . . 

’ . | Additions and fall Ine lies s, by Re Mout IN, us unique among the lives of authoresses of fletiun”™ will b 
ae as i — dl and placed = A, | ‘assical ‘Tutor W sleyan Tl ricul Col Quarterly Review. 
pst li full of intareetionr in- ichmond, and Prizeman in Hebrew and The DIARY ¢ PURIT 
gt gedkhreay na: Now Testament Groek in the University uf Loudon e of a AN in te 
: that serves to illustrate . 3 us a REIGN of KING CHARLES the FIRST; 
y The Additions by the editor are very large, and will | Extracts from the Journal of Nehemiah W. 
ch has ny and striking tend to make this great work far more useful and | os a ce a ee = 
h has man 1 \ 
d yo 5 ca ia a . 4 ; . : . ton. Edited by liss WEI , 
available for English students than it has hitherto TI 
‘A man whose name deserves to be a familiar om 





rged, and, as 


tly en! 





been. ‘The Indices have been gr 
with the modern English public. These vol 


ye ig all wo nage dg edi is is of t imme nee, Al- volumes show 
Her Majesty's 8 Tower. Vol. 2. rsa other, the publishers do not doul * thet ti om will be | bow a true-hearted man could be a thoronga P rt The 





By W. Herwortn Dixon. Dedicated by express | the standard grammar of New Testament Greck. in thouzht and deed, without exciting in modern erities in 
permission tothe Queen. FLF TIL EDITION Svo, 15s, es any of the disgust and Contempt poured forth so freely St 
| | COMMENTARY, EXEGETICAL and | by the author of ‘Hudibras’ and the comedians of the 


“Mr. Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history 
with great spirit,”"—Zimes, CRITICAL, on the ACTS of the APOSTLES, | Restoration.”"—Spectator ME!) 
By the Hey. Patox ust, D.D, Minister of | The FALL of BABYLON, as F 
i er ye at ore- iif 
Lodge’s Peerage and Serendane| Blantyre. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, shodoued tn tiaecrand ta Peatey. Toa = 
for 1870. Under thee Established Patronage of Her; VYLLMANN (Dr. C.)\—The SINLESS- Joun CumMING, D.D. Crown Svo, 63. The 


Majesty, and corrected by the Nobility. Containing NESS of JESUS: An evidence for Christianity. “If there were any truth in the old phrase ‘Quem 
all the New Creations, 39th Edition, 1 vol., with 8vo. * | Deus vult perdere prius dementat,’ we should have to Ri 
the Arms beautifully engraved, handsomely bound, “We warmly recommend this beautiful work as | conclude that the days of the Papacy are numbered” an 
gilt edges, 31s 6d. eminently fitted to diffuse among those who peruse it | —Zémes, Feb, 7, 1870. 

a higher appreciation of the sinlessness and moral ee } 


emiuence of Christ The work has bee slessec 

THE NEW NOVELS. cinome, “a se am, its a Ay = English THE POPU LAR NEW NOVELS. GEO 

A Brave Lady. By the Author public.”—British and Foreign Evangelical Review. A SECOND EDITION of RED ASA 9 
of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 3 vols. FAIRBAIRN (Principal)—The TYPO- Ri ne So SHE. By the Author of “Cometh Up 

LOGY of SCRIPTURE, viewed in connection with sao” See BEN 


Hagar. By the Author of . St. the whole series of the Divine Dispensations.| Wyg. GERALD’S NIECE. By the ‘Au’ 














OLAVE'S,” &. 3 vols. Fifth Edition now ready. 2 vols. Svo, 21s. Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 3 vols, ay 

“+ Hagar’ isa book to be cherished in the reader's “One of tho most sober, profound, and thorough ; “Much the best story which Lady Georgiana Ful 
mamory as @ specimen of the purest and most refine x] | treatises which we possess on & Subject of — } ton has written since her two powerin! — * Ellen STR 
wrder in the art of tiction. The story is full of strong | lnportance In its bewring on Christian doctrine. | Middleton,’ and *‘Granutly Manor,’ and wi hy of the AD 
| eton, d 


On nison'’s Ch ch Stat ; 
Archdeacon Denison's Church and State Review, author of those vivid and skilful stories, The 


human i interest, and is rich in beautiful bits of descrip- 
ion. It seizes upon the imagination as strongly as ““T now say, no Biblic al student should be without literary merits of the book are considerable. Som TI 
upon the feelings.” —Z.caminer. Professor Fairbairn’s * Typology.’ "—Dr. 8. Lee, in his | of the characters are drawn with striking fidelity 1€ 
* Events and Times of the Visions of Daniel. | nature; and that of Annie Derwent is painted wie of 2 


Annals of all Eventful Life. Now ready, in imperial Svo, price 21s each Volume considerable power as well as delicacy.” —Spectator, VAL 
By George Wesse DaAsent, D.C.L. FOURTH ti : a ; - . 
LANGE’S COMMENTARIES on the SUSAN FIELDING. By the Author per 





















EDITION. 5 vols. 
’ aan 2 : . s JEW TEST ENTS Juder : f * Archie Lovell.” 
THE Times.—* This is a very interesting novel; wit, OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. Under the bn Seo eee 
humour, and keen observation abound in every page, Editorship of Dr. PHILIP Scnarr. “ The plot of this story is ori al and well workel The ] 
while the characters are life-like. For a long while}; COMMENTARY on the BOOK of GENESIS, 1 vol, | out. Phere is a wealth of power in the book whieh 
we have not meta work of fletion containing such a| To whieh is pretixed a Theological and Homiletical | would raise the authoress to w frout rank among GRI 
fund of entertainment.” Introduction to the Old Testament and a Special Lntro- | novelists.”—Spectator, Fal 
SATURDAY Review.—“It is a pleasure to hear the | duction to Genesis, ce. , . 
voiee of a man who possesses a fund of original ideas.” PROVERBS, ECCLESIASTES, and SONG of VIRGINIA RANDALL > OF, To Day SID? 
Posrt.—" A thoroughly original and brilliant novel.” | SOLOMON. 1 vol. in New York. 2 vols. : Fr 
0 M id 0 ] B E. C ROMANS. 1 vol “This book may be recommended for its story, Rs 
ee, : also for its sketches of life and character on § y, 
ne al én Unly. ” yi ; Q@MP-|  prest and SECOND CORINTHIANS. 1 vol. paratively how © scene, to Regllas novelenil NOT 
pes ae ane we i bes 3 vols. THESSALONIANS, TIMOTHY, TITUS, PHILE | New York."—Morning Post. oy 
“A novel of exceptional merit. le Story possesses | MON, and HEBREWS, 1 vol. c. 
. freshness and a noble impressiveness that broadly PETER, JOHN, JAMES, and JUDE. 1 vol. The ADVENTURES of WALTER 
nark it out from its competitors.”"—Telegrap/. ares Ae ait alr | RALEIGH SINJOHN: a Cosmopolitan Romane GOL 
‘Upon the whole, the best single exposition that can By H.C. Ross JOHNSON, F.B.GS., 4 fea “Uy 
wR aT) r i found, comprising all that i s essential to a thorough, - Paes ‘ ‘ Al; Crom 
yA p ong ri ol e é 8. row 
_ CHEAE EDITIC IN, popular, and useful work, It treats the Bible as an a 6 - oe Oe oe at Monday wal 
This day is published. | insy sired Books ; yet it is also critical, meeting, and not | site : = 
giving the slip to, dificult questions, For textual | RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, — 


sisis concise 





criticism it affords ample means. Its exeg 


= 





r rT te ae Pal Tr rb ee gc Th +7 tic 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE. "| hindied effectively. It is not sectarian, but adapted for 
By THEODORE MARTIN. use in all denominations.”"—.lnericun Theological Review 'N EW AND POPU LAR NOVELS. : 
A New Edition, price 3s 6d, bound in cloth. a ponnysorish). ‘ . : : “ ol 
Wiittaw BLACK wooo € Sons, Edlabarsh and Loudon: Che Commentaries on Matthew, in 1 vol.; Mark ana | KILMENY. By the Author oi lL Mi 
‘ — ita iene - in I vol; and on Acts, in 1 vol., may be had Silk Attire.” 3 vols. inghe 


= rm with the above, if desired. | 2 
THE ART oJ ( ) URN A L, They are already included in the Foreign Theological | LONGLEAT. By Elieray Lake. é , A. 
: 4 vib - + Library. vols. Arrival 
For MARCH (price 2s 6d), contains the following - — : age TRUE TO HERSELF. By the Autha Towing 
LINE ENGRAVINGS :— Now ready, 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. | of “ Anne Judge, Spinster,” &e. is Columbi 
i, MY LADY'S PAGE in DISGRACE, after Hs.) PRREGULAR er S and DISEASE: S of HITHERTO. By the aonabins of “The Sold. 


the TEETH. A Serie rs from Bo 


GOETHE’S FAUST : 
and pertinent. The doctrinal and homi ul parts are | Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. T 





















Marks. . p R: 

2, NORHAM CASTLE, after J. M. W. Turner, R.A. Lance’ and British Journal of Dental Science. By We doa Meabeagpgs The G 
}. DINAH CONSOLING HETTY in PRISON, from | SEWILL, M.R.CS., L.D.S,, Dentist to the West Loin LORNA DOONE: a Story of Exmoo. Part $ w 
ulpture by F. J. Williamson. j Hospital, &e. | 3 vols. ; The G 

Al , f h in children, facial neural- | Tondon: Sampson Low, Sox, and Marstoy, ® obtained 
r Limdigestion from | Ficet street sicmieae 

i lon: Virt de! treated; and on — v HE 
f ‘ i t, the 7 i Just realy, cloth W 

vow ready, at all the Libraries, vw Novel. in3 vols. | ¢ she I TIMIE GRAMMAR of “ASE NT. 3B phical In 
r , : "pa enun ) > ‘ful anid 4 4 PER ALOE 0 ’ <itinins 
pe “MIDLANDS OTHERS. | {ies vend | "J Soun Haxar News) — Mortar 
By Henry LYTTLrs0nn, INS, 11 New Bur- | London: Brnxs, Oates, and Co Mi Por:saan st W.C, an 








| W.,and s Pateraos row, E.C, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subseribers requiring the following Books are respoctfully recom- 
ended to make EARLY application, as the Surplus Copies will shortly 


be withdrawn for Sale :— 

Russell's Diary of a Visit to the Eust; Memoir of H. Crabb 
Ruskin'’s Queen of the Air; Freshfield’s Caucasus ; Weld’s 
undy; Burton's Brazil; Bickmore’s Indian Archipelago ; 
H. Clough ; Coleridge's Life of Keble: The Nile and 
its Banks, by y Bas Smith ; Pe therick’s Trave ls in Africa : Wallace’s 
Malay Archipelago ; Lecky s History of European Morals ; Juventus 
Mundi; Froude’s Iteign of Elizabeth ; Forste r s Liye of Landor ; 
Tozer’s Turkey ; Jephson s Japan ; Cobhbe's Norman 
England ; Whymper s Alaska; Milman's Annals of St. Pau! S 
Cathedral ; The Ring and the Book ; Harekins's Life of Kean ; 
Trench’s Realities of Irish Life ; Edwards s Life of Possini 3 Memoirs 
of Baron Bunsen; Rassan’s Abyssinia ; Principles at Stake ; 
Buchanan's Life of Audulon ; Breezie Langton ; Hirell; Vikram 
andthe Vampire; He Knew He Was Right; Old Town Folks ; The 
Girl He Marri d; A Book of Heroines; Phineas Finn; The 
Minister's Wife; Oberon Spell; Roland Yorke; Ouly an iad» 
the 0. V. U.; Ursula’s Love Story; That Boy of Noreott's; 
Blindpits + and Robin Gray. 


Robinson ; 
Notes on Burg? 


Memoir of A. 


** A New Edition of the Marcu Numper of the Clearance Catalogue, 
with a Revised List of Books in Ornamental Bindings at greatly 
reduced prices, well adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries and Drawing- 
Room Tables, and for Presents and School Prizes, is now ready, and 
will be forwarded, postage free on application. 





SELECT TIBRARY, New Oxronrpd STREET. 
4 KING STRERT, CHEAPSIDE. 


MUDIE'S 
City OFFICE, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS—At all Libraries, 
The GAMING-TABLE, its Votaries and Victims, 


3; and Times, especially in England and France. By ANoREW 


in all Countri 
r-at-Law. In 2 vuls. Seo, 3 [Ready this day. 


STEINMETZ, Barrist 

MEMOIRS of Sir GEORGE SINCLAIR, Bart., of 
Uibster. By James Guanr, Author of “The Great Metropolis,” “The Religious 
Tendencies of the Times,” &e, 8vo, with Steel Portrait, lis, 


The BATTLE-FIELDS of PARAGUAY. By Captain 
Ricuarp F. Burron, Author of “A Mission to Dahomé,” &e.  Svo, with Map 
and Illustratious, 153. (Ready this day. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. By Mrs. Henry 
Woop, Author of * East Lynne,” &c. 5 vols. 

BENEATH the WHEELS. A Novel. By the 
Author of “Olive Varcoe,” “Simple as a Dove,” “Patience Caerhydon,” &e. 
3 vols. 

STRONG HANDS and STEADFAST HEARTS. 


ANovel. By the Countess VON BoriMsr. 3 vols. 


The LILY and the ROSE. A Story of the Untruth 
ofa True Heart. By GabrieL H, HArwoop. 


VALENTINE FORDE: a Novel. By Crett Grirrirn, 


Author of * Victory Deane,” “ Maud Mainwaring,” &c. 3 vols, 
The BARONET’S SUNBEAM. A Novel. In 3 vols. 
GRIF: a Story of Australian Life. By B. Lrorotp 
FARJEON. 2 vols, 
SIDNEY BELLEW: a Sporting Story. 


By Francis 
FRANCIS. 
NOT WHILE SHE LIVES. A Novel. By 


Mrs, ALEXANDER Fraser, Author of “ Faithless, or the Loves of the Period,” 
&. In 2 vols. 
GOLD and TINSEL. A Novel. 


“Ups and Downs of an Old Maid’s Life.” 3 vols. 


3 vols. 


2 vols. 


sy the Author of 
[Just ready. 











TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 








Price 6d, unstamped ; stamped, 7d. 
HE GRAPHIC for MARCIL 5 will contain the following 
Eugravings by the most Eminent Artists :— 
The Court. | Graphic America, 
Her Majesty Receiving the Foreign | In the Train. 
Ministers in the Throne-Room, Buck- | (oing on Board at Liverpool. 
ingham Palace. “Jy Stais.” 


The Grand Staircase, 3uckingham | Torquay.—The Strand. 
Palace, The Morning Promenade, 





Arrival of Guests. 

Tossing the P; 

Columbia Marke 
Sold. 








The Peabody Traiu. 
| Trial of the Pyx. 
Fish | Colonel Beresford. 
Sketches of Priests in Rome. 
Grapruic AMERICA will now appear Weekly. 

The GRAPHIC i published in Parts containing Five Numbers. price 2s 
Part $ will be ready ) arch 7. 

The GRAPHIC PORTFOLIO, for holding loose number 


obtained a > Office, 190 Strand 


First 


od. 






, price 2s 6d, can be 





‘THE NEW MUSEUM, Bristol.—The BUILDER of This 


41., or by post 5d.. contains :—Vi 1 Plan of the Bristol Philoso 


wan 





1 
i inst tution and Museum—The Materials fo mie Building. with Diagram 

sortar and Masonry—Professor (. ¢ t ha sanitary Agents 
—Arehites Outline, and yarious reet, Covent Garden, 
W.C,, and ali d Vsmieu 


Kings of 


NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE of the GREAT LORD FAIRFAX, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army of the Parliament of England. By 
CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, FLSA. With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations, 


Mv, lis. [This day. 
MY 


y. MONG 300KS. By J. R. Lowetr. 


Six Essays—Dryden, Witcheraft, Shakespeare onee more, New England 
Crowa 5Svo, 
[This day. 


Two Centuries Ago, Lessing, Rousseau and the Sentimentalists. 


7s Gd. 


ITP . > , 
pork RAITS. Poems by Auausta Wenster, 
- Author of * Dramatic Studies,” &. Feap. Svo, 33 6d. (This day. 

“Mrs. Webster's * Dramatic Stadies* and * Translation of Prometheus’ have won 
for her an ho rable plac uong our femule poets. She writes with most 
remarkable vigour an] dramttic realization, and bids fair to be the most successful 
claimant of Mrs. Browning's mantle."—JBritish Quarterly Review. 












r 


NEW BOK by the AUTHOR of “The HEIR of REDCLYFFE.” 
THe CAGED LION. By Cuartorre M. 
YoNae, With 6 Full-page [lustrations, crown Syo, 63, 


(This day. 


N COMPARATIVE LONGEVITY in MAN 


and the LOWER ANIMALS. By E. Ray LANKEsTer, B.A. Crown 
Sve, 45 Hd [This day. 
{1 WEEK of CREATION ; or, the Cosmo- 
HE WEEK of CREATION; or, the C 
gony of Genesis, Considered in its Relation to Modern Science. By G, 
Waninaros, Aathor of ~The Historie Character of the Pentateuch Vind 
cated.” Crown Svo, 4s 6d. [This da; 


7 SECOND EDITION, revised throughout. 
()*% LABOUR: its Wrongful Claims and 
ni fhtful Daecs, its Aetual Prese By W. T. THorn- 


[Lhis day. 


‘nt and Possible Future. 
wv Peasant Proprietors.” Syo, Ms, 


“A Pleai 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


FREEDOM of 
ESTABLISHED 


pus SOLICTTOR-GENERAL on & The 
OPINION NECESSARY in an 
CHURCH in a FREE COUNTRY.” 

See “ MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE,” March, ls. 

w BRAVE LADY By the Author of “ John Halifus, 
Gentleanan.” Chapters NVI, and XIX, 

See ‘‘ MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE,” March, ls. 

= WE FRENCH STAGE.” Dy J. P. 

See ‘‘ MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE,” March, ls. 
(PE Rev. G. G. BRADLEY on The ‘HOSTEL SYSTEM! 

in PUBLIC SCITOOLS.” 

See ‘‘ MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE,”’ March, Is. 

) ROBINSON ELLIS'S “ The NUPTIALS of PELEUS 
4 and THETIS.” 

See ‘‘ MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE,” March, Is. 
M* B.A. FREEMAN on ** The ORIGIN of the ENGLISH 
NATION.” 

See ‘‘MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE,” March, Is. 

Wh Ree. HUGH MACMILLAN’S “A GRAVE BESIDE 
a STREAM,” 
See ‘‘ MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE,” March, Is. 
PROFESSOR SEELEY “The TEACHING 
- POLITICS.” 
See ‘‘ MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE,” March, ls. 
HE Ree. W. FARRAR on “ LEARNING TO READ? 

See ‘‘MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE,” March, ls. 

“ APA-NUI; or, EASTER ISLAND.” By an Officer of 
ITALS. * Topaze.” 

See ‘‘MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE,” March, ls. 

(JENEBAL BADEAU * OUR RELATIONS WITII 
ENGLAND.” 
See ‘‘MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE,” March, Is. 


On 


on 





Second Edition, Is; per post, 15 stamps. 
rPUE IRISH LAND QUESTION. By JAMEs SaNnverson, 
Pall Mall East, London. 
London: Epwarp STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, 


Price Is; per post, 14 stamps, 
YDUCATION.—The STATE and EDUCATION. With 
‘4 Special Reference to Educational Reform. By Dr Scuars.e, Royal Military 

Academy, Woolwich, 

London: Epwarbd STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 


Price 1s; per post, 13 s‘amps. 
PDUCATION.—The FUNDAMENTAL ERROR in_ the 
4 REVISED CODE: with Special Reference to the Problem of Teaching to 

Read. By J.M.D.M LEJOHN, M.A, 
Lond En STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cre 

( VERLAND TRU 
LISTS of Overland Tr 
Leather Bags, Cahbi Furnit 
THRESHER and | 


London, 
| wwe : — ——— - — - 

\ ONOGKRAMS. — the STATIONERY COMPANY'S 
| 4 CATALOGUE 1 SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP ST 

| TIONERY, post free.—BPritish and Foreign Statiouery Company, 5, 10, and 
Garrick street, Covent Garden, London. 


3, SW. 





NKS for 


INDIA.—lIllustrated PRICED 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 

will be forwarded on application to 
door to Somerset House, Strand, 
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NEW WORKS. 
PPRASER'S MAGAZINE, for MARCH. Edited 


by J. A. Frovupe, M.A. 








































CONTENTS. 
RECIPROCAL DUTIES of STATE and SUBJECT. By the Editor. 
ON DUST and DISEASE. By Professor Tyndall. (Revised by the Author.) 
The BROAD CHURCH. By Leslie Stephen. 
FARADAY. 
ANCIENT and MEDLEVAL INDIA. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
TO THEODORA. By William Allingham. 
RABELAIS and the RENAISSANCE. 
PRACTICAL WORKING of the BALLOT in the UNITED STATES. By J. 


T. Morse. 
ANOTHER PAPER on CONVENT LIFE. By an Irish Catholic. 
JABEZ OLIPHANT;; or, the Modern Prince. (Conclusion.) 
SECULARIZATION of UNIVERSITY EDUCATION in IRE LAND. 


(THE LETTERS of the late RIGHT HON. 


SIR GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS. Edited by his Brother, the Rev. 
Sir G. F. Lewis, Bart. 8vo. [Vert week, 


FIOME POLITICS ; or, the Growth of ‘Trade 
considered in relation to L: ee, Pasperiam, and Emigration. By DANIEL 
GRANT. 8yo, 7s, (On Tuesday next. 


VARIETIES of VICE-REGAL LIFE. By 


Sir WILLIAM DENISON, K.C.B., late Governor-General of the Australian 
Colonies and Governor of Madras. With 2 Maps, 2 vols. Svo, 25s. 


N: ARRATIVE of a SPRING TOUR in 
ha mi TUGAL. By the Rev. A.C. Smiru, M.A., Ch, Ch., Oxon. Post &vo, 


“Cut Down Like Grass.” 3 vols, post 8vo, 31s 6d. (On Thursday next, 


N? APPEAL: a Novel. By the Author of 
YCENES and STUDIES; or, Errant Steps 


‘ and Stray Far 3. By Captain J. W. CLAYTON, F.R.G.S., late 15th Light 
Dragoons. Crown S8vo, 10s 6d, 


A HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the 


NEUTRALITY of GREAT BRITAIN during the AMERICAN CIVILWAR. 
By MonTAGu BeRNARD, M.A., Chichele Professor of International Law and 
Diplomacy, Oxford, 1 vol. 8yo. [Nearly ready. 


LET %S on the LAND QUESTION of 


ti D. By WiLtt1AM O'CONNOR MorRIs, the Times’ Special Commis 
sioner, Crown Svo, with Map, 6s. 


LAX? SYSTEMS and INDUSTRIAL 
ECONOMY of IRELAND, ENGLAND, and CONTINENTAL 


COUNTRIES. By T. E. Curr LEsLic£, LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 
[Jn March. 


J) URGE 2D by his WORDS: an Attempt to 


Weigh a certain kind of Evidence respecting CHRIST. 8vo, 8s 6d. 





LATIN and TEUTONIC CHRISTENDOM : 


a Historical Sketch. By the Rey. GeorGE W. COX, M.A., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


VIEW of the SCRIPTURE REVELA- 
TIONS concerning a FUTURE STATE. By RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin, Ninth Edition. Feap. 8yo, 5s. 


ForrTY- FOUR SCHOOL SERMONS 
PREACHED in St. PAUL'S CHURCH, Manchester. By Rosert Lams, 
M.A, Rector. 2 vols. post Svo, 14s, 


THE Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCEL- 
LANEOUS WORKS, including his Contributions to the Edinburyh Review. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 


HE LIFE and LETTERS of the Rev. 
SYDNEY SMITH. Edited by his Daughter (Lady HOLLAND) and Mrs, 
AUSTIN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


T ORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 

_4 TORICAL ESSAYS. Student's Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

(CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 
EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Student's Edition; with 46 Illustrations and 
lups. Crown Svo, 3s 


A NCIENT HISTORY of EGYPT, ASSYRTA, 
oh. and BABYLONIA. By ELizaABetTH M. SEWELL. Second Edition, with 
Questions and Index. Feap. 8vo, with 2 Maps, 6s. 


Alms tEATISE on MEDICAL ELECTRICITY, 


ay ‘ oretic al and Practical; and its Use in the Treatment of Diseases. By 
8s, M.D. Second Edition, enlarged and re-written; witha 
odeuts. Post 8vo, 15s. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. | 


| of COLET with itis apd te the § 


eee 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


5 
aEyaeow of the AUTHORIZED VERSION of SCRIp. 


PURE, See un Articte in the last Number of the British Quarter! ly Review, 


The CHURCH of the RESTORATION, By J 
SrouGuTON, D.D. Being Vols, IIL and LY. of + *clesiastical Hi ohn 
England.” 2 yols, Svo, 25s, “Story of 

ols. [, and IT. may still be had, being 

The ECC CESIASTICAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, fro 
the Opening of the Long Parliament to the Death of Oliver Cr mwell orm 
Y ‘ ao ly fai table, 1: led, i l eee 

“A markedly fair, charitable, large-min« and honestly-y ” 

Guardian, ; orn history,” ig 


The HISTORY of the CHURCH in the EIGHTEENTH 
and NINETEENTH CENTURIES. By K. R. HaGenpacu, D.D.. Profes 
Theology in the University of Basle, Author of “ German Rationalism,” Tr of 
lated by John F. Hurst, D.D, 2 vols, Svo, 24s. Tas. 

4. 

ECCLESIA: Church Problems Considered, in a Serieg of 

Essays. Edited by H. R. ReyNoups, D.D. In 8yo, L4s, cloth, 
CONTENTS, 





1, Primitive Ecclesia: its Authoritative Principles and its Modern Representat; 
By John Stoughton, D.D. Presentations 

2. The Idea of the Church Regarded in its Historica! Development. B 
Thomson, M.A. . vik 








3. The * Religious Life” and Christian Society. By J. Baldwin Brown, B.A 

$. The Relation of the Church to the State. By E. R. Conder, M.A, : 

5, The Forgiveness and Absolution of Sins. By the Editor. 

6. The Doctrine of the Real Presence and the Lord's Supper. By R. W. Dale 

7. The Worship of the Church. By Henry Allon 7 ¥ Dale, Ma 
8. The Congregationalism of the Future. By Rev. J. G. Rogers. B.A, 

9. Modern Missious and their Results. By Joseph Mullens, D.D, 


Now ready, a Five-Shilling Edition « 


ECCE DEUS: Essays on the Life and dies of Jesus 


Christ. By JOsern Parker, D.D. Fourth Edition. Crown 8yo, 5s, 


“Very able book. The thought is fresh and suggestiv *n rich and beautiful: 

the style is vigorous and epigrammiatic."—Jritish Qu wterly Recieve 7 

“A remarkable and very instructive discussion in that vast 
subject which no human exposition will ever exhaust. 4 which is really 
beautiful and noble in the general view which ‘Ecce Deus’ presents of Christigg 
ethics."—Contemporary Review. 

“A valuable contribution to the defence of the Gospel as that of «Jesus Christ 
the Son of God.’ "—Christian Observer. : 





A HOMILETIC ANALYSIS of the GOSPEL according 
to MATTHEW. With an Introductory Essay on the Life of Jesus Christ, 
= das au Appeal to the Imagination. By JoserH Parker, D.D,, Author 

Ecce Deus.” In Syo, 7s 6d, cloth. 









IPHIGENE: a New Poem. " By Alexander Lauder. ln 


small crown 8yo, 4s, cloth, gilt edges. 


The WORLD of ANECDOTE: an Accumulation of Facts, 
Incidents, and Illustrations, Historical and Biographical, from Books and 
Times, Recent and Remote. By E. PAXTON Hoop, Crown Svo, 10s 6d, cloth, 

“Fall of wit and wisdom. So much taste and judgment have been exercised ia 
the selection of the extracts, which, being of a varied and absorbing character, ar 
grouped artistically around well-deflned subjects of thought and study, that Mr 
Paxton Hood has made his book as entertaining and instructive as any novel."= 
Standard, 

“The humorous, the pathetic, the romantic, the instructive, have all a place, and 
the classification, along with the copious index, makes the volume the more useful 
for reference by those who desire to have convenient access to picturesque illustr- 
tions of subjects on which they have to speak or write."—Daily Review. 

9. 
NEW TALE by the Author of “CHRISTIE REDFERN'S TROUBLES.” 

The BAIRNS; or, Janet’s Love and Service: a Story from 
Canada, By the Author of *“‘ Christie Redfern’s Troubles,” &c. Crown 8r9, 
7s 6d. [This day. 

10. 

The STATE of the BLESSED DEAD: Advent Sermons. 
By the Very Rev. Henry ALrorv, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Second 
Thousand, Is 6d, cloth. 

11. 

The DAILY PRAYER-ROOK, for the Use of Families; 
with Additional Prayers for Special Occasions. Crown 8yo, 5s, cloth; @ 
morvcco antique, 10s Gd, 

12 2. 

FILIAL HONOUR of GOD, by Confidence, Obedience, 
and Resignation; with Appendices on the Law of Grace, and on the Nature of 
the Cup of Gethsemane. By WILLias ANDERSON, LL. D. Glasgow. Crows 
Svo, 3s 6d, 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row. 
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The IRISH LAND Q Qu "ESTION. 
Just published, in Svo, price 5s, cloth. 
| hemes LAND QUESTIONS PLAINLY STATED and 
ANSWERED. By JOHN GeorGz MAacCARTHY. of Cork. 
London: LONGMANSs, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row 





CABINET EDITION of BUCKLE’S HISTORY of CIVILIZATION. 


Lately published, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, price 24s, cloth, or 428, bound in tree calf by 
Rivitre 


| ISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND and 
FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By He Ney THoMAS BucKLE. Filth 

Edition of the entire Work, complete in three volum 
Li mado m: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., 


A New E dition, in 8y + ri 20 14s, cloth. 
be E OXFORD REF O R M E Kk S—JOHN COLET, 
ERASMUS, and oe Mi _ f I heir Fellow-work. 
By FreEvDERIC Seewoum. The ynd Editi , 
*,* The additional matter in “the 
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